Sci-Fi  Gets  Real 


Hoppers  Cartoons  •  Kara  Walkers  Libretto 
The  Digital  Cezanne  •  Shanghais  Transformation 
How  Rauschenberg  Tried  to  Change  the  World 
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Gaston  Lachaise  and  Louise  Bourgeois  A  Juxtaposition 

Cheim  &  Read  ADAA:  The  Art  Show  3/5  -  3/9/ 14 


:fjp; 


February  28— April  11,  2014 
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ACQUAVELLA 


18  East  Seventy-Ninth  Street,  New  York,  NY  10075  |  Mon-Sat  10am-5pm  |  www.acquavellagalleries.com  |  Whittier  [detail],  72  x  72  in,  oil  on  linen,  2013 


CHU  TEH-CHUN 

CERAMICS  CREATED  AT  LA  MANUFACTURE  DE  SEVRES 

MARCH  19  -  APRIL  19,  2014 


40  WEST  57TH  STREET  |  NEW  YORK  |  10019 
212  541  4900  |  MARLBOROUGHGALLERY.COM 
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Marlborough 


THEARMORY  SHOW -  MODERN 

Wayne  Thiebaud 

March  6-9,  2014 
Booth  41  2 
Pier  92 

12th  Ave  at  55th,  NYC 
VIP  Preview  March  5 


ALLAN  STONE  PROJECTS 

Abstract 

Expressionist 

Works  on  Paper 

Project  Room:  Jack  Whitten 

Through  March  31, 2014 


ALLAN 

STONE 

PROJECTS 
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ABOVE: 

Willem  de  Kooning 
Untitled  (Rome  Series),  1 959 
oil  and  collage  on  paper 
mounted  on  canvas 
28  x  39  Vi  in.  (71  x  100  cm) 

©  The  Willem  de  Kooning  Foundation  / 
Artists  Rights  Society  (ARS),  New  York 


TOP: 

Wayne  Thiebaud 
Half  Salmon,  1 961 
oil  on  canvas 

1 6  V4  x  22  in.  (41  x  56  cm) 
©  Stone  Art  LLC 


535  West  22nd  Street,  3rd  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10011  T.  212.987.4997  F.  917.421.9895  W.  allanstoneprojects.com 


HOLLIS  TAGGART  GALLERIES 


Visit  us  at  booth  404 

The  Armory  Show  Modern,  Pier  92 


Atchugarry 

Calder 

Cavallon 

Frankenthaler 

Lichtenstein 

Motherwell 

Pousette-Dart 

Stamos 

Wesselmann 

Warhol 


Untitled,  1968,  Steel 
49  x  32  Vi  x  25  V4  inches 


Booth  preview  at:  hollistaggart.com/artfairs 


958  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City  10021  Tel  212  628  4000 


ALICE  NEEL 

(1900-1984) 

UNEEDA  BISCUIT  STRIKE,  1936 
OIL  ON  CANVAS,  36  x  43  IN. 


EXHIBITING  AT  THE  ADAA  ART  SHOW 
MARCH  5-9,  2014,  PARK  AVENUE  ARMORY 


Debra  Force  fine  art,  inc. 


13  EAST  69TH  STREET  SUITE  4F  NEW  YORK  10021  TEL  212.734.3636  WWW.DEBRAFORCE.COM 


Smoke  Trees,  left:  "Smoke  Tree/'  2013,  welded  steel,  101"  x  26"  x  28",  center:  "Smoke  Tree,"  2013,  welded  steel,  72"  x  25"  x  24" 

right:  "Smoke  Tree,"  2013,  welded  steel,  98"  x  29"  x  27" 


Rebecca  Welz 

Smoke  Trees  and  Jellyfish 

Sculpture  and  Collages 

28  February -5  April  2014 


JUNE  KELLY  GALLERY 

166  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012/212-226-1660 

www.junekellygallery.com 


_ member 

Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


The  Armory  Show  -  Modern 

Pier  92,  NYC  •  March  6-9 


\  f 

McCormick  •  Chicago  Vallarino  •  New  York 

Booth  #  224 


I’m  Walking  Here! 
Richard  Patterson 

Curated  by  Toby  Kamps 

February  8  -  May  17,  2014 
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The 


Art  Foundation 


545  W  25th  Street,  9th  floor 
New  York,  NY  10001 
flagartfoundation.org 

OPEN  WEDNESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  11AM  -  5PM 


Roy  Lichtenstein: 
Nudes  and  Interiors 


Curated  by  Hilary  Harkness  &  Ewan  Gibbs 

February  8  -  May  17,  2014 
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The 


FLAG 


Art  Foundation 


545  W  25th  Street,  9th  floor 
New  York,  NY  10001 
flagartfoundation.org 

OPEN  WEDNESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY  11AM  -  5PM 


ARTnews  /  Volume  113,  Number  3  Founded  1902 


March  2014 

Contents 


www.artnews.com 


Features 

64  Science  Friction 

Interplanetary  exploration,  alien  life,  and  living  on  the  moon  are  among  the  themes  obsessing  artists  who  use  science  fiction 
to  comment  on  matters  closer  to  home  Rachel  Wolff 

70  Shanghai’s  Tricky  Transformation 

The  city  s  fiv6_y6ar  plan  to  become  Chine  s  cultural  capital  is  fueling  massive  development  in  both  public  and  privately 
owned  museums.  But  can  Shanghai  provide  the  trained  staff-and  the  art -to  fill  these  new  institutions?  Barbara  Pollack 

76  Stories  That  Never  End 

Rosy  Keyser  creates  mystery  narratives  out  of  foraged  wood,  found  objects,  tar,  wire,  ropes,  and  more  Barbara  A.  MacAdam 

82  Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Art  &  Life 

From  working  for  international  peace  to  funding  art  workshops  in  inner-city  laundromats,  the  Rauschenberg  Foundation 
aims  to  honor  the  artist's  passion  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  George  Stolz 
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Toronto 

Dil  Hildebrand 


m 

till 


Vevey,  Switzerland 

Pierrette  Bloch 

Beijing 

Not  Vital 


March  2014 


21  Art  Talk 

Bill  Cunningham,  Valerie  Paley,  Patrick  Hughes,  Jake 
West,  Kara  Walker,  Alicia  Hall  Moran,  Susan  Cross, 
Darren  Waterston,  Marcel  Dzama,  Spike  Jonze, 
Bradley  Bailey,  Benedict  Cumberbatch,  Cody  Trepte, 
Henrik  Olesen,  Derek  Sullivan,  Massimiliano  Gioni, 
Dakis  Joannou,  Elad  Lassry,  Josh  Smith,  Andro 
Wekua,  Urs  Fischer,  Roberto  Cuoghi,  Pawel  Althamer, 
Lawrence  Weiner,  Glenn  Fuhrman,  Amanda  Steck 


42  News 

new  YORK  A  Law  to  Shield  Experts;  Cezanne  in 
Cyberspace  Singapore  Southeast  Asia's  New  Art 
Hub  LONDON  British  Museum  Thinks  Big 


56  Looking  at  Art 

Scenes  from  Edward  Hopper's  Marriage:  A  show 
features  the  artist's  sketches  of  domestic  life  with  his 
wife,  Jo— bickering  and  squabbles  included 

Stephen  May 


60  Studio 

She  Works  from  Home:  As  an  artist,  Michelle  Grabner 
makes  labor-intensive  abstractions.  As  a  curator,  she 
runs  a  gallery  in  her  backyard— and  is  part  of  the 
team  that  organized  the  2014  Whitney  Biennial 

Barbara  Pollack 


112  Critic’s  Pick 

Richard  Mosse:  Seeing  Red  in  the  Congo  Lilly  Wei 


cover  Saya  Woolfalk,  An  Empathic  Preparing  to 
Paint  Images  from  the  Book  Empathetic  Plant  Alchemy 
(Jillian),  201 1,  archival  ink-jet  print  on  watercolor  paper, 
40  x  30  inches.  Courtesy  the  artist.  See  story,  page  64 


Robert  Bechtle 
Emilio  Perez 
Reinhard  Mucha 
Sue  Williams 
Mike  Cockrill 
John  Grande 
Mark  Fox 
Domenico  Zindato 
Nicola  Hicks 
Alain  Kirili 
Bernardi  Roig 
Arahmaiani 
" about  FACE" 

NATIONAL 

Houston 

Wols 


Los  Angeles 

Alexander  Calder 
Alan  Shields 

San  Francisco 

Jim  Campbell 


Washington,  D.C. 

Wolf  Kahn 
Philadelphia 

Nancy  Graves 

Santa  Fe 

"Atomic  Surplus" 


Akron,  Ohio 
Diana  Al-Hadid 

Coral  Gables, 
Florida 

"The  Silent  Shout: 
Voices  in  Cuban 
Abstraction 
1950-2013" 

INTERNATIONAL 

Paris 

Robert  Wilson 
Raymond  Depardon 

London 

Victor  Burgin 

Dublin 

Leonora  Carrington 


NEW  YORK 

Thomas  Demand 
Tony  Feher 
Stan  Douglas 
Lynda  Benglis 


"Bad  Conscience" 
Graciela  Iturbide 
Hans  Josephsohn 
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G  U  T  A  I 

Kazuo  Shiraga  Tsuyoshi  Maekawa  Chiyu  Uemae  Atsuko  Tanaka 
Yuko  Nasaka  Shozo  Shimamoto  Jiro  Yoshihara 


Whitestone 

Gallery 


5-1-10  Ginza,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo  104-0061,  Japan 
Tel  :  +81  (0)3  3574  6161  Fax  :  +81  (0)3  3574  9430 

Email  :  info@whitestonegallery.co.jp  Web  :  http://www.whitestonegallery.co.jp/ 
Image  Detail  .Tsuyoshi  Maekawa  :  WORK(A9),  1966,  259.0*163.1  cm,  Mixedmedia  on  Canvas 


Piers  92 
Booth 
No. 408 


The 

Armory 

Show 

Piers  92  &  94 

New  York  City 
March  6-9, 2014 


Join  us  for 


The 

Armory 

Show 

Booth  238,  Pier  92,  New  York  City 


Romare  Bearden  (1911-1988),  UNTITLED  (PIANO  PLAYER) 
Watercolor  and  Collage  on  Paper,  30  x  22  1/4  inches 

0 

Featuring  works  by 

Romare  Bearden  Robert  Motherwell 
Norman  Bluhm  James  Rosati 

Lee  Hall  Harold  Shapinsky 
Wolf  Kahn  Esteban  Vicente 
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Ernest  Lawson  (1873-1939)  New  York  Snow  Scene  with  Madison  Square  Garden  in  the  Distance 


Through  Eagles'  Eyes 

Paintings  of  the  Hudson  River  School 
With  works  by  Bierstadt,  Bricher, 
Church,  Cropsey,  Gifford,  Inness, 
Moran,  Kensett,  Richards,  Silva, 
and  more. 

REQUEST  YOUR  COPIES  MOW 


Important  American  Paintings 
Volume  XIV:  Forever 

Produced  by  a  gallery  with  the 
conviction  to  own  what  it  sells. 
Hardbound,  144  pages, 
50  color  plates. 


QUESTROYAL  FINE  ART,  LLC 


Forever 


QUESTROYAL  FINE  ART,  LLC 

Important  American  Paintings 

903  Park  Avenue  (at  79th  Street),  Suite  3A&B,  New  York,  NY  10075  T:(212)  744-3586  F:  (212)  585-3828 
Hours:  Monday-Friday  10-6,  Saturday  10-5  and  by  appointment 
email:  gallery@questroyalfineart.com  www.questroyalfineart.com 
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Collections 

Jewelry 
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Spring  Auctions  2014 


2  6  March 
28-29  March 
April 

16  May 

17  May 
24  May 
30  May 
30-31  May 
13-14  June 


Paintings  15th — 19th  C. 

Antiquarian  Books,  Prints,  Drawings 
Space  Sale  (in  Brussels) 

Jewellery,  Silver,  Porcelain,  Furniture 
Paintings,  Drawings,  Sculptures  15th— 19th  C. 
Berlin  Sale  (in  Berlin) 

Photography 

Modern  Art,  Contemporary  Art 
Asian  Art 


Consignments  are  welcome 


Lyonel  Feininger.  Still  Life.  1912.  Oil  on  canvas,  55.6  x  78  cm.  Sold  for  $  1,670,000 


Neumarkt  3  50667  Cologne  Germany  phone  +49  221  92  57  290  New  York  phone  917  446  75  20  info@lempertz.com 


BEING 


Gallery  HO  fHlJ 
March  6  -  29,  2014 

Opening  reception:  Thursday,  March  6,  6-8pm 


Exhibition  sponsored  by 


a  Seoi  Won  Foundation 


547  W  27th  Street  #208  New  York,  NY  10001  212.502.1894  www.golleryho.net  info@golleryho.net 


Daniel  Carrenzo,  "E  voce?", 2008 


The  Art  of  Sagyeong 

Oegii  Kim  Kyeong-ho 


Gallery  HO 
April  3  -  May  3,  201 4 

Demonstration  workshop:  Saturday,  April  12,  3-5pm 
Artist  reception:  Saturday,  April  12,  5-7pm 


Co-sponsored  by  Korean  Cultural  Heritage  Foundation  718.757.9949  Organized  by  Korea  Art  Forum 
547  W  27th  Street  #208  New  York,  NY  1 0001  21 2.502. 1 894  www.galleryho.net  info@galleryho.net 


In  Celebration  of  Asia  Week 

Louis  K.  Meisel  Gallery 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

Shalini  Ganendra  Fine  Art 

WILL  PRESENT 

MY  COUNTRY 

Featuring  the  works  of  established  SE  Asian  artists 
Bibi  Chew,  Eiffel  Chong,  Minstrel  Kujk  and  Zac  Lee 


m 


~  1 


ALSO  PRESENTING 


SALON  PIANO  PERFORMANCES  by: 


Alexandria  Le  (China):  Tuesday,  March  18th 
Yoonie  EIan  (South  Korea):  Wednesday,  March  19th 
Kimball  Gallagher  (NY,  Salon  88  Tour):  Thursday,  March  20th 


6:30  -  8:00  pm 

AT 

141  Prince  Street,  Ground  Floor,  NYC  10012 


Attendance  is  free,  but  places  are  limited  to  first  come 
RSVP  by  March  14th  to:  sgfa88@gmail.com 
Exhibition  hours:  Tuesday  -  Saturday  10am  -  6pm  through  March  24th 


background:  Eiffel  Chong,  Pantai  Cermin  (ed.  5),  c-print 


NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  GIFT  OF  BILL  CUNNINGHAM 


Urbane  Outfitter 


Bill  Cunningham’s  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City, 
from  the  “Facades”  series,  1968-76. 


Most  people 
know  Bill  Cun¬ 
ningham  for  his 

New  York  Times 
photos  of  ever- 
evolving  street- 
style  trends, 
which  for  years 
have  been  influ¬ 
encing  couture 
designers,  fashion 
editors,  and  style 
bloggers.  The 
American  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  ped¬ 
als  around 
Manhattan  on  a 
bicycle  dressed  in 
his  signature 
French  workman's 
jacket,  has  also 
produced  more 
idiosyncratic  se¬ 
ries,  such  as  the 
one  going  on  view 
this  month  at  the 
New- York  Histor¬ 
ical  Society. 

Opening  March 
14,  the  day  after 
his  85th  birthday, 

"Bill  Cunningham: 

Fagades"  high¬ 
lights  numerous 
gelatin  silver 
prints  from  the 
photographer's 
•  project  mingling 
iconic  New  York 
architecture  and 
the  history  of 
fashion,  which  he  worked  on 
from  1968  to  76.  "People  see 
Cunningham  as  both  a  fashion 
photographer  and  a  photo¬ 
journalist,"  says  Valerie 
Paley,  a  historian  at  the 
New-York  Historical  Society 
who  organized  the  show.  "But 
in  many  ways  he's  as  much  a 
cultural  observer— a  Boswell 
with  a  camera." 

With  his  muse,  the  late  pho¬ 
tographer  Editta  Sherman, 


Cunningham  captured  the 
city's  then-crumbling  urban 
landscape.  In  such  works  as 
Editta  Sherman  on  the  Subway, 
he  dressed  his  model  in  period 
costumes  and  photographed 
her  in  familiar  settings— in 
this  case,  a  graffitied  subway 
car.  Also  included  in  the  show 
are  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City,  featuring  Sher¬ 
man  in  an  ornate  hat  standing 
outside  the  train  station,  as  if 


she  were  on  her  way  to  the 
Easter  Parade;  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  New  York  City,  in 
which  she  is  wearing  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War-style  costume, 
complete  with  powdered  wig; 
and  Sherman  wrapped  in  luxu¬ 
rious  furs  in  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  City. 

Cunningham  had  donated 
the  series  to  the  Historical 
Society  in  1976,  and  Paley 
says  it  was  rediscovered 


"almost  by 
serendipity"  sev¬ 
eral  decades 
later.  A  colleague 
of  hers  found  the 
pictures  in  2011 
while  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  slide 
show  to  play  on 
the  high-tech 
screens  installed 
in  the  museum's 
newly  renovated 
entrance  hall. 
Now,  Paley 
notes,  visitors 
who  see  Cun¬ 
ningham's  pho¬ 
tos  in  the  slide 
show  "are  both 
riveted  and  en¬ 
chanted,  and  are 
left  wanting  to 
see  more."  The 
popularity  and 
historical  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  pho¬ 
tos  led  Paley  to 
mount  the 
"Fagades" 
exhibition. 

"It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  this 
photographic 
essay  began  in 
1968,  a  challeng¬ 
ing  time  for 
urban  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  which  was 
crumbling  all 
over  the  United 
States,  but  in  New  York  City 
most  particularly,"  Paley 
says.  "It  also  was  an  era  that 
witnessed  the  destruction  of 
architectural  gems  and  icons 
such  as  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion,  fueling  the  nascent 
preservation  movement." 

With  "Fagades,"  she  adds, 
Cunningham  "saw  the  beauty 
of  the  city  where  so  many 
others  saw  decay." 

—Frances  Vigna 
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Use  Your 
Illusion 

British  artist  Patrick 
Hughes  speaks  and  draws 
and  paints  and  builds  in  con¬ 
tradictions.  In  fact,  he  makes 
them  make  sense. 

Known  for  his  mirage-like 
takes  on  Rene  Magritte, 
Hughes  is  the  creator  of  what 
he  calls  "reverspective"  in 
paintings,  drawings,  prints, 
and  constructions  that  always 
seem  to  be  in  motion.  He  de¬ 
scribes  his  art-making  process 
as  "an  optical  illusion  on  a 
three-dimensional  surface 
where  the  parts  of  the  picture 
that  seem  farthest  away  are 
actually  physically  the  near¬ 
est."  Images  of  libraries  ap¬ 
pear  to  open  and  shut  as 
viewers  pass  from  one  side  of 
the  picture  to  the  other,  or 
shutters  reveal  and  obscure  a 


beach  scene  with  palm  trees. 

A  recent  documentary  di¬ 
rected  by  Jake  West,  aptly 
titled  Hughesually,  presents 
the  artist  as  living  proof  of  the 
power  of  magic— the  kind 
that's  only  found  in  reality. 
"Sometimes,"  Hughes  says, 
"magicians  hide  things,  by 
using  black  thread  on  black, 
for  example."  Unlike  those 
magicians,  he  adds,  "I  don't 
have  any  secrets,  the  move¬ 
ment  in  my  work  is  in  the 
viewer's  mind." 

As  for  his  "moving"  scenar¬ 
ios,  Hughes  explains,  "I'm,  in 
a  way,  pulling  your  legs," 
which  is  to  say,  "your  legs  tell 
you  you're  going  left  to  right, 
but  your  eyes  tell  you  you're 
going  right  to  left."  Here,  he 
distinguishes  his  work  from 
kinetic  pieces  with  a  motor  in 
them:  "My  motor  is  the 
viewer— it's  your  legs." 

The  film,  which  is  available 


on  DVD  and  Blu-ray,  will  have 
a  special  screening  in  New 
York  during  Hughes's  show  at 
Flowers  Gallery  this  May. 

In  the  opening  scenes, 
Hughes  tells  how  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  II  air  raids 
on  the  British  railway  town 
of  Crewe  that  he  learned  to 
see  things  from  "the  wrong 
point  of  view."  He  and  his 
mother  were  hiding  under 
the  staircase  of  their  house, 
where  they  had  to  look  up  at 
the  stairs  in  reverse.  "Thanks 
to  the  German  war  effort,  I 
learned  to  be  imaginative," 
he  says.  Having  come  from  a 
railroad  town,  Hughes  read¬ 
ily  got  caught  up  in  what 
happens  when  you're  on  a 
train  and  perceive  that  it's 
moving,  but  then  "it  also 
seems  it's  the  world  outside 
that's  in  motion." 

Filmed  in  his  studio,  the 
artist  reveals  how  his  magic  is 


made.  He  presents  the  reverse 
of  an  imprint,  such  as  the 
raised  sole  of  a  shoe  on  can¬ 
vas,  instead  of  its  impression 
on  the  other  side.  And  he 
demonstrates  how  he  con¬ 
structs  "sticking-out"  rooms 
by  making  geometric  sculp¬ 
tures  and  then  inverting 
them.  In  the  end,  it's  all  about 
"illusionism  and  perspectivi- 
sion,"  he  says. 

Finally,  we  see  him  in  the 
midst  of  an  ambitious  recent 
project,  a  reimagining  of  the 
15th-century  Studiolo  from 
the  Ducal  Palace  in  Gubbio  at 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  He's  painting  all 
the  trompe  l'oeil  veneer  and 
doors  and  cabinets  so  that  vis¬ 
itors  to  his  version  will  be  able 
to  open  and  close  the  cabinets 
—visually  and  mentally,  that 
is.  After  all,  as  Hughes  says, 
"It's  all  in  the  mind." 

—Barbara  A.  MacAdam 


Behind  the  scenes  of  Hughesually:  Patrick  Hughes  (left)  with  his  piece  Space  Ruler,  1965. 
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TOP  TO  BOTTOM  Hughes  giving  a  lesson  on  perspective  using  an  “Ames  room”  model;  with  his  screenprint  Deja  Vu,  1976; 

adding  some  finishing  touches  to  Book  Mountain,  2013. 
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Kara  Walker 
Gets  Operatic 

Sometime  in  2011,  while  the 
opera  Porgy  and  Bess  was  in 
rehearsals  for  a  Broadway  re¬ 
vival,  Kara  Walker  gave 
herself  an  assignment.  Her 
friend  Alicia  Hall  Moran 
had  been  cast  as  Bess,  and 
Walker  decided  that  attend¬ 
ing  run-throughs  and  making 
some  quick  sketches  might 
be  a  good  way  to  soak  up  the 
mood,  "to  understand  the 
music,  and  to  allow  myself  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  fantasy 
of  theater." 

When  the  show's  producers 
asked  her  not  to  use  her 
drawings  for  any  salable 
work,  she  agreed— but  then 
Arion  Press  came  knocking. 
There  were  plans  to  create  a 
limited-edition  Porgy  &  Bess 


libretto,  and  the  publisher 
hoped  Walker  would  produce 
a  suite  of  illustrations  to  ac¬ 
company  the  lyrics,  which 
were  written  by  DuBose 
Heyward  and  Ira  Gershwin 
in  1935. 

"I  wasn't  sure  how  to  ap¬ 
proach  it,  because  I  was  tied 
to  not  working  with  my  origi¬ 
nal  sketches,"  the  artist  re¬ 
calls.  "I  tried  a  lot  of  different 
things— some  drawings  I 
found  too  cartoony,  some 
were  kind  of  scratched  into  a 
photosensitive  film.  I  found 
the  process  irksome,  a  bit  like 
scraping  fingernails  on  a 
blackboard." 

Despite  her  misgivings, 
Walker  pulled  through— and 
the  publication  features  her 
very  first  set  of  lithographs. 
Floating  like  a  small  picture 
window  on  the  white  expanse 
of  every  page,  each  of  the  16 


illustrations  has  a  messy,  ag¬ 
gravated  border— the  result  of 
Walker's  rubbing  technique— 
and  all  the  figures  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  her  signature 
silhouette  style.  "Because  they 
are  fraught,  I  chose  to  simply 
let  them  be  paper  cut-out  cari¬ 
catures  whose  full-dimensions 
are  alluded  to  by  rubbing,"  she 
writes  in  her  artist's  statement 
for  the  book. 

Walker  was  bom  in  Stock- 
ton,  California,  in  1969,  and 
moved  to  Georgia  with  her 
family  when  she  was  13.  Her 
mother,  who  had  ancestors 
from  South  Carolina,  often 
played  a  1952  recording  of 
Porgy  and  Bess  while  "nodding 
conspiratorially  at  the  record," 
Walker  notes.  "It  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time  that  there  was 
something  important  about 
this  music  and  Mom  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  private  conversation 


happening  with  it." 

Set  in  the  1920s  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to 
music  by  Ira's  brother, 

George  Gershwin,  Porgy 
and  Bess  follows  two  black 
protagonists— one  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mistress  of  a  tyrant,  the 
other  a  crippled  beggar— 
through  a  tumultuous  love  af¬ 
fair.  Engaging  issues  of  race, 
poverty,  drugs,  and  violence, 
the  opera  garnered  criticism, 
especially  in  the  1950s,  for  of¬ 
fering  a  stereotypical  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  lifestyle  and 
speech  of  African  Americans. 

"I  think  Porgy  and  Bess 
lives  in  a  murky  place  in  pop¬ 
ular  culture  and  personal  re¬ 
flection,"  Walker  says.  "Music 
softens  the  lines,  obscures  the 
racism  in  the  text  until  it 
looks  very  much  like  what  it 
is— a  folk  tale  of  its  age." 

—Emily  Nathan 
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“Strawberry  woman,” 
“Crown  kills  Robbins,” 
“Fisherman,” 

“Clara  and  Baby.” 
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Whistler’s 

Other 

Two  years  ago,  curator  Susan 
Cross  invited  Darren  Wa- 
terston  to  paint  a  mural  in 
the  lobby  of  MASS  MoCA. 
After  visiting  the  museum,  lo¬ 
cated  in  North  Adams,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  the  artist  had  a 
different  notion.  Instead  of 
doing  a  wall  mural,  Waterston 
wanted  to  build  a  "freestand¬ 
ing  architectural  structure 
that  was  one  big  'painting,'" 
he  says.  Cross  signed  off  on 
the  idea,  and  the  result  is  a 
reimagining  of  James  Mc¬ 
Neill  Whistler's  Harmony  in 
Blue  and  Gold:  The  Peacock 
Room  (1876-77). 

The  original  room  was  de¬ 
signed  to  showcase  shipping 
magnate  Frederick  Ley- 
land's  Asian  ceramics  in  his 
London  home,  with  Whistler's 


La  Princesse  du  pays  de  la 
porcelaine  (1863-64)  over  the 
mantle.  Whistler  had  painted 
peacocks  on  the  room's  leather 
panels  while  Leyland  was 
away,  and  upon  his  return  the 
incensed  collector  sued  the 
artist.  Whistler,  in  turn, 
painted  an  unflattering  portrait 
of  Leyland.  There  is  a  happy 
ending,  though:  The  Peacock 
Room  was  later  acquired  by 
Charles  Lang  Freer,  founder 
of  the  Smithsonian's  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  it  resides  today. 

Waterston's  project,  called 
Filthy  Lucre,  envisions  The 
Peacock  Room  as  a  crumbling 
Xanadu  where  the  golden 
peacocks  on  the  walls  are 
fighting  and  hundreds  of 
hand-painted  ceramics  sit  on 
precarious  shelves.  From  un¬ 
derneath  the  installation, 
gold  oozes  onto  the  floor  and 
out  into  the  gallery  space. 


It's  both  filthy  and  rich. 

Waterston  was  drawn  to 
the  story  and  opulence  of 
The  Peacock  Room  as  well  as 
its  historical  resonance.  "It 
felt  so  relevant  again  to  re¬ 
visit  it  as  a  site  of  all  these 
contradictions  — the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth  and  objects 
and  esthetics  at  the  height  of 
the  Gilded  Age,  while  there 
was  so  much  deprivation  and 
hardship,"  Waterston  says. 
"We're  in  our  own  gilded 
age,  especially  in  the  art  • 
world,  where  there's  so  much 
of  this  kind  of  frenzy  to  col¬ 
lect  and  commodify  art." 

Filthy  Lucre  is  the  center- 
piece  of  "Uncertain  Beauty," 
an  exhibition  opening  March 
8  that  includes  more  than  30 
of  Waterston's  recent  paint¬ 
ings  and  works  on  paper  re¬ 
lated  to  the  project's  main 
themes:  the  coupling  of 
beauty  and  the  grotesque,  the 


apocalyptic  and  idyllic.  He 
has  been  in  residence  at 
MASS  MoCA  since  last  sum¬ 
mer,  collaborating  with  glass- 
makers,  carpenters,  and  other 
fabricators  to  build  the  instal¬ 
lation.  And  fortunately  for 
Waterston,  his  Peacock 
Room-inspired  undertaking 
has  had  a  more  auspicious 
start  than  the  original. 

The  artist  worked  with 
MASS  MoCA  to  ask  patrons 
to  support  the  project.  "I  had 
never  been  in  that  position 
before,  and  people  were  in¬ 
credibly  enthusiastic,"  Water¬ 
ston  says.  "It  brought  the 
themes  of  art  and  money  right 
in  front  of  me — and  those 
often  complex  and  contradic¬ 
tory  relationships  that  have  to 
do  with  capital  and  art." 

Cross  says  of  the  project, 
"Darren  joked  he  was  reen¬ 
acting  a  bit  of  Whistler." 

—Kimberly  Chou 


Darren  Waterston  working  on  his  installation  Filthy  Lucre,  2013-14,  at  MASS  MoCA. 
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demons  out  of  me.  If  I  get 
them  out  on  paper,  then 
they're  not  in  my  head  both¬ 
ering  me  anymore." 

Born  in  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  in  1974,  and  raised 
there  on  a  diet  of  comic  books 
and  military  history,  Dzama 
took  to  drawing  at  a  young 
age  but  only  began  delving 
into  art  history  as  a  second- 
year  student  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba.  His  biography 
and  influences— including 
William  Blake,  Joseph 
Cornell,  and  Maurice 
Sendak— are  chronicled  in 


Marcel  Dzama,  The  revolution’s  been  defeated,  before  you  begin,  2010. 


Dzama’s 

Demons 

The  world  of  artist  Marcel 
Dzama  is  filled  with  rifle- 
wielding  dancers,  masked  and 
hooded  figures,  severed 
heads,  and  the  occasional 
werewolf,  all  engaged  in 
strange  rituals  that  fall 
somewhere  between  military 
operations  and  circus  acts. 
There  are  bears  and  bats, 
heraldries  and  mass  hangings, 
suffused  with  an  eerie  calm 
that  is  heightened  by  a 


bruised  palette  of  dusky 
blues,  gray,  ochre,  and 
vermillion.  A  recently  released 
monograph  offers  a  glimpse 
into  the  mind  of  the  artist  and 
his  delicately  rendered, 
infinitely  bizarre  universe. 

Marcel  Dzama:  Sower  of 
Discord  (Abrams)  takes  its 
subtitle  from  Dante,  but 
Dzama's  brand  of  discord 
goes  beyond  the  often  haunt¬ 
ing  and  hellish  scenes  he  de¬ 
picts.  His  characters  are 
disconnected  from  one  an¬ 
other,  even  when  engaged  in 
synchronized  acts  of  violence, 


sex,  or  spectacle.  That  these 
spooky  figures  spring  from  a 
personality  as  cheerful  and 
self-aware  as  Dzama's  only 
adds  to  the  dissonance. 

The  book  includes  an  illu¬ 
minating  and  playful  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  artist  and 
filmmaker  Spike  Jonze. 
"Sometimes  I'll  be  listening  to 
something  terrible  on  the 
news  and  feel  so  affected  by 
it  that  I've  tried  to  use  the 
story  in  my  work— but  then 
I'll  change  it  by  making  the 
victim  powerful,"  Dzama  tells 
Jonze.  "Or  maybe  I  chase  my 
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Jewish  N  arratives 


Siona  Benjamin  received  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  in 
2011  and  in  the  fall  of  2013  had  an  exhibition  of 
her  works  incorporating  photos  of  the  remaining 
Bene  Israel  society  in  India  at  the  Chhatrapati 
Shivaji  Maharaj  Vastu  Sangrahalaya  Museum  in 
Mumbai.  Benjamin  grew  up  in  a  predominantly 
Hindu  and  Muslim  society,  was  educated  in 
Catholic  and  Zoroastrian  schools,  was  raised 
Jewish  and  now  lives  in  America.  She  has  always 
had  to  reflect  upon  the  cultural  boundary  zones 
in  which  she  has  lived. 

Benjamin  is  inspired  by  traditional  styles 
of  painting,  like  Indian/Persian  miniatures, 
Byzantine  icons,  and  Jewish  and  Christian 
illuminated  manuscripts.  She  blends  these 
ancient  forms  with  pop  cultural  elements  to 
create  a  new  vocabulary  of  her  own.  Using  the 
rich  colors  of  gouache  she  applies  layers,  often 
to  photos,  literally  with  the  paint  as  well  as 
metaphorically  with  the  content. 
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the  book  by  art  historian 
Bradley  Bailey,  who  follows 
up  his  essay  with  a  "Defini¬ 
tively  Unfinished  Taxonomy" 
of  Dzama's  archetypes  and 
themes,  from  "archery"  to 
"underground  cutaways." 

In  his  interview  with  Jonze, 
Dzama  touches  on  formative 
events  in  his  life,  including  his 
move  to  New  York  in  2004 
and  the  zombie  nightmares  he 
endured  after  seeing  Night  of 
the  Living  Dead  at  a  young 
age.  ("Because  I  thought 
everything  in  black-and-white 
was  a  historical  document .  . . 

I  actually  thought  it  was  all 
true,"  he  says.) 

When  asked  to  reflect  on 
how  his  work  has  changed  in 
recent  years,  Dzama  points  to 
an  uptick  in  absurdity. 

"There's  less  violence  in  my 
art.  Not  that  it's  completely 
disappeared,  but  when  it's 
there,  it's  different,"  he  ex¬ 
plains.  "Like,  the  person 
might  be  reading  a  book  with 
a  knife  in  his  head,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  bother  him." 

—Stephanie  Murg 


left  A  being  of 
beauty  and  high- 
saturated,  2009, 
collage  and 
colored  pencil. 
below  A 
production  still 
from  the  2009  film 
The  Infidels. 
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Breakfast,  from  the  series  The  Banality  of  Evil,  oil,  70  x  70  inches,  (The  Wannsee  Conference,  1942) 


Scenes  from  the  Second  World  War 

Paintings  2010-2013  by  Vebjorn  Sand 

Part  l-lll,  for  complete  catalogue 
please  email  aune@gallerysand.com 

Essays  by:  Donald  Kuspit,  Peter  Normann  Waage 


GALLERY  SAND 


277  West  4th  Street,  between 
Perry  Street  and  West  1 1th  Street, 
West  Village 
New  York  City,  10014 


Tel.:  +1.212.414.8714 

Mobile:  +1,347.419.0729 
Mobile:  +1.646.226.3070 


www.scenesfromthesecondworldwar.com 

www.gallerysand.com 

www.vebjornsand.com 


Email:  aune@gallerysand.com 
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Decoding 
Turing 

Later  this  year,  The  Imitation 
Game,  based  on  the  life  of 
British  code-breaker  and 
computer-science  pioneer 
Alan  Turing,  will 
hit  movie  screens, 
with  Benedict 
Cumberbatch  in 
the  lead  role. 

Turing,  whose 
deciphering  of 
German  military 
codes  helped  turn 
the  tide  of  World 
War  II,  was  a  dec¬ 
orated  war  hero 
and  a  homosexual, 
which  was  then  il¬ 
legal  in  Britain.  In 
1952,  he  was  con¬ 
victed  of  gross  in¬ 
decency  and 
subjected  to 
chemical  castra¬ 
tion.  Two  years 
later,  at  age  41, 

Turing  was  found 
dead  of  cyanide 
poisoning; 
whether  he  took 
his  own  life  re¬ 
mains  a  point  of 
debate. 

Amid  all  the 
publicity  over  the 
new  film  and  re¬ 
newed  interest  in 
Turing's  story,  the 
British  monarchy 
granted  him  a 
posthumous  par¬ 
don  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Society  at 
large,  it  seems,  is 
catching  up  with  a 
figure  who  has  in¬ 
spired  artists  across  the  globe 
for  the  past  several  years. 

"Turing's  life  is  fascinating, 
but  I'm  more  interested  in  his 
theories,"  says  Los  Angeles- 
based  artist  Cody  Trepte, 
whose  first  solo  exhibition, 
"(for  Alan  Turing),"  appeared 
at  New  York  University's 


Gulf  +  Western  Gallery  in 
2006.  In  that  show's  textile 
pieces,  Trepte  translated 
phrases  based  on  Turing's 
ideas  — "one  machine  for  all 
conceivable  tasks" — into  bi¬ 
nary  code,  cross-stitching  the 
results  using  black  thread  for 


the  zeros  and  white  for  the 
ones. 

The  artist  also  created  cut- 
paper  pieces  by  removing 
spaces  and  words  from  copies 
of  Turing's  seminal  essays 
"On  Computable  Numbers" 
(1936)  and  "Computing  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Intelligence" 


(1950).  "I  wanted  to  bridge 
the  digital  and  the  hand¬ 
made,"  says  Trepte.  "But  I 
also  wanted  to  convey  that 
there  would  have  been  other 
achievements  had  Turing's 
career  not  ended  so 
abruptly." 


In  2008,  Turing  also  figured 
prominently  in  Berlin-based 
Henrik  Olesen's  U  S.  solo 
debut  at  Ludlow  38  gallery  in 
New  York.  His  series  "Some 
Illustrations  to  the  Life  of 
Alan  Turing"  used  collage 
techniques  to  interweave  pic¬ 
tures  of  Turing  with  related 


texts  and  objects,  such  as  a 
half-eaten  apple.  (According 
to  some  biographers,  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 
was  Turing's  favorite  movie, 
and  the  cyanide  he  ingested 
was  believed  to  have  been  in 
an  apple  discovered  near  his 
body,  suggesting 
he  committed  a 
Disney-inspired 
suicide.) 

More  recently, 
Toronto  artist 
Derek  Sullivan 
incorporated  Tur¬ 
ing's  image  into 
his  show  "Four 
Notable  Book¬ 
sellers"  last  year 
at  Jessica  Bradley 
gallery,  which  in¬ 
cluded  sculptures 
mimicking 
Parisian  book 
vendors'  kiosks. 
One  housed  books 
with  hand-drawn 
dust  jackets  fea¬ 
turing  Turing's 
face.  Adjacent  to 
his  kiosks,  Sulli¬ 
van  hung  a  large 
drawing  of  Turing 
flanked  by  mono¬ 
chromatic  works 
on  paper. 

"I  wanted  to 
examine  the 
problem  of  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  Turing 
was  the  perfect 
foil,"  Sullivan  ex¬ 
plains.  "He  has 
been  claimed  by 
war  historians, 
computer  scien¬ 
tists,  and  gay- 
rights  advocates 
as  a  figure  around 
whom  different  aspects  of 
the  recent  past  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Intimate  details  of 
his  life  aren't  totally  under¬ 
stood.  So,  in  a  way,  he  has 
become  an  abstraction,  a 
symbol  around  which  stories 
can  be  constructed." 

—Bill  Clarke 
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clockwise  from  left  A  computer 
collage  from  Henrik  Olesen’s  30-part 
series  “Some  Illustrations  to  the  Life 
of  Alan  Turing,”  2009.  A  detail  of  Cody 
Trepte’s  On  Computable  Numbers, 
2006.  Benedict  Cumberbatch  as 
Turing  in  The  Imitation  Game. 
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Taste  Test 

On  a  brisk  evening  in  New 
York,  a  stooped  and  bushy- 
bearded  Lawrence  Weiner 
drank  from  a  tumbler  filled 
with  Scapa  scotch.  It  was  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the 
FLAG  Art  Foundation,  and 
founder  Glenn  Fuhrman 
had  decided  to  hold  a  scotch 
tasting  and  discussion  in 
honor  of  Weiner's  love  of 
the  stuff.  Of  the  Scapa, 
Weiner  noted,  "It's  not  the 
best,  but  it's  my  favorite." 

He  took  another  sip  and 
added,  "I  hate  the  idea  of 
hierarchy." 

Fuhrman  and  Weiner  have 
developed  an  occasional  habit 
of  sitting  and  talking  for 
hours  in  Weiner's  studio.  In¬ 
variably,  there  is  a  bottle  of 
scotch,  which  they  often  fin¬ 
ish.  After  years  of  this  ritual, 
Fuhrman's  wife,  Amanda 
Steck,  suggested  the  idea  for 


Short  Takes 

Last  year,  Massimiliano 
Gioni,  the  associate  director 
of  the  New  Museum  in  New 
York,  and  Dakis  Joannou, 
the  Greek  billionaire  and  art 
collector,  conceived  a  simple 
idea:  Amid  all  the  heavy  cata¬ 
logues  and  monographs,  why 
not  print  a  slimmer,  sleeker 
version  of  the  artist  book? 
Joannou's  DESTE  Foundation 
for  Contemporary  Art  in 
Athens  recently  released  the 
first  six  volumes  in  a  series  of 
streamlined  books  centered 
on  artists  from  the  founda¬ 
tion's  collection. 

The  two  men  decided  to 
start  with  visionaries  whom 
they  felt  lacked  sufficient 
critical  attention:  Elad 
Lassry,  Josh  Smith,  Andro 
Wekua,  Urs  Fischer, 
Roberto  Cuoghi,  and 
Pawet  Althamer.  The  name 
of  the  series,  2000  Words, 


Lawrence  Weiner  (left)  sipping  scotch  with 
Glenn  Fuhrman  at  the  FLAG  Art  Foundation. 


the  tasting  event. 

But  do  art  and  scotch  really 
go  together?  "I  can't  work 
when  I'm  drunk  or  stoned. 

It's  like  an  athlete,"  Weiner 
said— but  "I  can  look  at  art." 

Minutes  before  the  discus¬ 
sion  began,  Weiner  admitted 
that  he  didn't  have  any  idea 
what  he  would  say:  "I'm  going 
to  use  whiskey  to  talk  about 


something  that  I  hate— linear 
thinking!"  More  than  50  peo¬ 
ple  showed  up  to  watch  what 
might  happen.  "Within  15 
minutes  of  sending  out  the 
first  e-mail,  we  were  already 
over  capacity,"  Fuhrman  said. 
"It's  a  tribute  to  Lawrence,  and 
maybe  the  power  of  scotch." 

It's  easy  to  see  how  one 
would  want  to  indulge  in 


drunken  conversation  with 
Weiner.  A  master  of  text- 
based  Conceptual  art,  Weiner 
has  a  speaking  voice  that  is 
deep  and  hypnotic,  and  his 
choice  of  words  is  quixotically 
en  pointe.  The  conversation 
smoothly  shifted  from 
Weiner's  days  working  on  the 
San  Francisco  shipping  docks 
to  his  arguing  with  painters  in 
New  York  bars  in  the  1960s 
to  his  artwork  today. 

At  one  point,  Fuhrman 
asked  whether  the  wild 
wealth  of  some  contemporary 
artists  is  a  bad  thing.  Weiner 
protested,  comparing  an  artist 
who  claims  getting  rich  is  bad 
to  a  patient  rejecting  peni¬ 
cillin  to  cure  syphilis.  "The 
point  of  art  is  penicillin!"  he 
declared,  and  the  audience 
erupted  in  laughter,  perhaps 
fueled  by  the  alcohol.  For  at 
least  one  night  in  the  art 
world,  scotch  was  the  best 
medicine.  —Ali  Pechman 


< 

§ 


URS 


Covers  of  Urs  Fischer  and  Elad  Lassry  from  the  2000  Words  book  series. 


derives  from  the 
length  of  the  essay 
inside  each  edition. 

"It  sounded  like  a 
good  title  and  a 
length  that  somehow 
is  readable  but  long 
enough  to  be  in- 
depth,"  Gioni  ex¬ 
plains.  "Artists' 
books  are  often  not 
books  that  engage 
with  their  readers." 

A  new  round  of  vol¬ 
umes  is  set  to  come 
out  every  three  to 
four  months. 

The  simply  de¬ 
signed  publications  feature 
pared-down  paperback  covers 
in  pairs  of  candy  colors.  In¬ 
side,  the  straightforward  writ¬ 
ing  is  in  large,  black  print 
with  no-fuss  layouts.  The  es¬ 
says  are  followed  by  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  artists'  work— and 
at  $22  each,  the  books  are 
more  reasonably  priced  than 


the  average  monograph. 

Gioni  penned  the  text  for 
the  book  on  Althamer:  "There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
proliferation  of  Pawel  Al¬ 
thamer,"  he  writes.  "His  iden¬ 
tity  is  endlessly  replicated  in 
an  army  of  avatars  and 
masks— an  explosion  of  self- 
portraits." 


Gioni  envisions  the  series  as 
more  utilitarian  than  cutting- 
edge.  The  aim  is  for  the  titles 
to  become  resources  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  occasional 
readers  of  art  criticism— the 
tone  to  be  inclusive.  "Our 
hope  is  that  it  will  become  a 
kind  of  tool,"  he  says. 

—Ali  Pechman 
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Robert  Weingarten.  Amish  10,  Lancaster  County,  PA,  2001.  Inkjet  print.  Courtesy  of  the  artist.  ©Robert  Weingarten. 


Another  America 

A  Testimonial  to  the  Amish  by  Robert  Weingarten 


February  22-May  25,  2014 


GEORGE  EASTMAN  HOUSE 


eastmanhouse.org  |  Rochester,  NY 
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100  Years  Ago 

Another  important  decision  in  the  nude  art  crusade  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  week  in  Berlin  and  established  the  fact  that  Feur- 
bach's  nude,  "Sleeping  Nymphs,"  is  a  perfectly  proper  picture 
and  may  be  displayed  in  shop  windows.  .  .  .  The  decision  says: 
Nobody  would  think  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  the 
original  of  this  painting.  According  to  expert  testimony, 
the  reproductions  complained  of  were  artistically  excel¬ 
lent.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  the  possible  effect  on  children 
that  must  be  considered,  but  the  effect  on  normal  adults. 
Following  this  decision  the  dealer  who  was  arrested  for  dis¬ 
playing  copies  of  the  painting  in  his  shop  window  was  released. 

—  "Refuses  to  Bar  Nude,"  March  14,  1914 

75  Years  Ago 

Though  drawing  as  an  art  has  only  recently  become  reinstated 
in  popular  taste  there  is  no  doubt  that  sketches  furnish  some  of 
the  most  illuminating  stylistic  material,  a  single  sheet,  bearing 
the  indelible  stamp  of  personality,  often  containing  elements  of 
the  artist's  entire  life  work.  The  swinging  pendulum  of  fashion 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  changing  styles  of  draw¬ 
ing  that  constitute  one  of  the  main  differences  between  the 
productions  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  century. 

—  "Great  Modern  French  Drawings,"  March  4,  1939 


50  Years  Ago 

Ever  since  the  eve  of  the  Second  World  War,  when  he  painted 
Guernica  and  the  wonderful  portraits  of  Dora  Maar,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Picasso's  work  have  been,  one  might  say,  cinemato¬ 
graphic.  It  is  the  film  that  counts,  not  the  sum  of  its  "stills." 
Likewise,  in  Picasso's  postwar  work,  each  picture  is  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  continuous  process.  .  .  .  Picasso  refuses  to  choose  his 
"best"  oils  for  his  shows  and  demands  that  all  be  exhibited. 
Rightly  so:  what  movie  director  would  dream  of  screening  only 
the  best  stills  of  his  film?  —  "Painting  is  Stronger  than 

Picasso?,"  by  Pierre  Schneider,  March  1964 

25  Years  Ago 

An  unidentified  man  drove  up  to  Christie's  East  in  New  York 
last  year  with  a  huge  old  painting  lashed  to  the  roof  of  his 
jeep,  wanting  to  sell  it  through  the  auction  house  s  saleroom 
for  lower-value  works.  Last  January,  it  sold  in  Christie's  main 
saleroom  on  Park  Avenue  for  $4.07  million.  .  .  . 

The  painting  was  a  long-lost  late  allegorical  work  by  Dosso 

Dossi  (ca.  1479/90-1542),  the  last  of  the  Ferrarese  painters - 

The  seller,  who  wanted  to  remain  anonymous,  apparently 
purchased  the  work  at  a  back-country  sale  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  —  "A  Dazzling  Price  for  Dossi, 

by  Richard  W.  Walker,  March  1989 


Joel  Erland  and.  Kate  Kaman  Conch  Republic  2013 
Forton  glass  fiber  reinforced  concrete  5’  max  length 


West  Martello  Tower 

Home  of  the  Key  West  Garden  Club 


Sculpture 
Key  West 


Artists:  William  Bennett  |  Richard  Brachman  |  Ursula  Clark  |  Liliana  Crespi  |  Gereon  Krebber  |  Joel  Erland 
Kate  Kaman  |  Lorrie  Fredette  |  Sunil  Garg  |  Craig  Gray  |  Simran  Johnston  |  Darryl  Lauster  |  Justin  Long 
Bill  Lorraine  |  John  Martini  |  Adam  Russell  |  Jackie  Sanchez  |  Jiwan  Noah  Singh  |  James  Racchi  |  Eric 
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Affordable 
Art  Fair 


New  York  City,  April  2-6,  2014 


Metropolitan  Pavilion 


www.affordableartfair.com 


ALAN 

SOFFER 


I  Never  Owned  a  Lawnmower 

40  YEAR  RETROSPECTIVE 

March  3  -  April  7,  201 4 
Villanova  University  Art  Gallery 
Connelly  Center 

800  Lancaster  Ave,  Villanova,  PA  19085 
www.artgallery.villanova.edu 

Militarized/ demilitarized,  32x32,  encaustic/board 

www.  alanso  fferart.  com 

artobiography:  www.lulu.com/spotlight/alansoffer 


A  "-.p  “:™ 

PICTURE  LIGHTS 


1 1  AN  DC  RA  FT  E  D  PR  E M I U M 
QUALITY  LED  LIGHTING 


5%  DISCOUNT  FOR  ALL 
ARTNEWS  SUBSCRIBERS, 

USE  PROMO  CODE:  ARTNEWS 


www.conocopicturelights.com 
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BLANTON  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


CONVERG  NG 

LNES 

EVA  HESSE  AND  SOL  LEWITT 

FEBRUARY  23  -  MAY  18,  2014 


This  exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Blanton  Museum  of  Art. 

Major  funding  for  the  exhibition  is  provided  by  the  Henry  Luce  Foundation. 

Support  for  the  exhibition  and  accompanying  catalogue  also  is  provided 
by  Jeanne  and  Michael  Klein,  Lannan  Foundation,  Suzanne  Deal 
Booth  and  David  G.  Booth,  the  Dedalus  Foundation,  Michael  Chesser 
in  memory  of  his  brother,  Terry  Johnston  Chesser,  and  by  the  Terra 
Foundation  for  American  Art  on  behalf  of  Board  Member,  Marilynn  Thoma. 

Eva  Hesse,  No  title  (detail),  1 963,  ink,  watercolor,  pencil  and  crayon  on  paper, 
22%  x  28  '/2  in.,  LeWitt  Collection,  Chester,  Connecticut  ©The  Eva  Hesse 
Estate.  Courtesy  Hauser  &  Wirth 


Blanton  Museum  of  Art  /  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  /  Austin,  TX  7871 2/51 2.471 .7324  /  www.blantonmuseum.org  f  ©  O 


Kerry  Miller 


A  Hand-  Book 
to  the  Order  of  Lepidoptera 

Part  1,  v.2, 1896 
16  x  10  1/4  x  3  1/4  inches 
Framed:  21  x  15  1/4  x  5  1/2  inches 
Mixed  Media 

Signed  &  dated,  verso,  Kerry  Miller,  2013. 
Excellent  condition;  mixed-media 
hand-cut  assemblage. 


I've  really  enjoyed  working  with  these  images  as  there  was  some  scope  to  allow  the  butterflies  to  'take  flight'  and  escape  the  confines 
of  the  pages.  The  book  was  published  in  1896  and  the  soft,  slightly  muted  colors  are  quite  typical  of  that  era.  On  my  hunts  for  old 
books  suitable  for  my  work,  I've  come  across  volumes  on  butterflies  with  the  images  entirely  in  black  and  white,  which  to  me  some¬ 
how  misses  the  point.  Kerry  Miller's  intricate  book  sculptures  are  works  of  painstaking  effort  and  unbelievable  beauty.  Looking  like  a 
cross  between  Faberge  egg  creations  mixed  with  the  most  precious  of  books,  her  pieces  turn  the  fairly  banal  texts  she  uses  as  a  base, 
into  something  wondrous.  Credit :  Artmagonline  Review. 


LawrenceCantor  FineArt 

www.lawrencecantorfineart.com,  direct  line:  (805)  300-1308 


Red  Grooms’  New  York  City 


Open  through  May  2014 


Children’s  Museum 
of  Manhattan 


Featuring  art  workshops  everyday! 


The  Tisch  Building  www.cmom.org  Find  us  on 

21 2  West  83rd  Street  21 2-721-1 223  Facebook! 

New  York,  NY  1 0024 


Red  Grooms,  Rockefeller  Center,  1 995 


A  Law  to  Shield  Experts 

Concerned  about  the  many  recent  lawsuits  against  scholars 
and  foundations,  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association  has 
proposed  legislation  that  would  protect  experts  who  render 
opinions  about  authenticity  by  Patricia  failing 


After  studying  a  photograph  of  a 
painting  the  owners  claimed  to 
be  the  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  eminent  art  dealer  Sir  Joseph 
Duveen  concluded  that  the  painting 
was  a  copy  of  an  original  Leonardo  in 
the  Louvre.  When  Duveen's  opinion 
was  published  in  a  New  York  newspa¬ 
per,  the  owners  sued  him  for  property 
disparagement. 

The  jury  failed  to  reach  a  verdict  and 


a  retrial  was  ordered.  Duveen  eventual¬ 
ly  settled  out  of  court  for  a  rumored 
$60, 000-$  100, 000.  The  painting  was 
sold  decades  later,  in  2010,  attributed 
to  "a  follower  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
probably  before  1750." 

Duveen's  1929  trial  is  routinely  cited 
as  a  cautionary  tale  by  art  lawyers  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  chilling  effect  of  numer¬ 
ous  recent  lawsuits  against  art  experts 
and  artists'  foundations  in  the  United 


States.  Facing  daunting  premiums  for 
liability  insurance  and  the  likelihood  of 
future  legal  challenges,  the  Andy 
Warhol  Foundation  for  the  Visual  Arts, 
the  Roy  Lichtenstein  Foundation,  the 
Estate  of  Jean-Michel  Basquiat,  and  the 
Keith  Haring  Foundation  dissolved  their 
authentication  committees  in  201 1  and 
2012.  The  Warhol  Foundation  paid 
$6.6  million  to  litigate  a  single  case  that 
was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Concerned  that  art  experts  may 
decide  to  stop  rendering  opinions  about 
authorship  and  deprive  the  art  market 
of  the  assurances  of  authenticity  that 
buyers  and  museums  rely  upon,  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Association  has  pro¬ 
posed  new  legislation  designed  to 
shield  authenticators  against  frivolous 

▼  Joe  Simon-Whelan 
poses  with  the  portrait 
that  was  rejected  by  the 
Warhol  Foundation 
authentication  board. 
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civil  lawsuits.  The  legislation— an 
amendment  to  the  New  York  Arts  and 
Cultural  Affairs  Law— would  require 
plaintiffs  to  provide  "clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  evidence"  to  support  their 
claims,  a  higher  standard  of  proof  than 
is  required  in  most  civil  cases. 

The  legislation  would  also  allow 
defendants  to  recover  attorney's  fees 
and  related  expenses  when  they  pre¬ 
vail.  Individual  experts  sued  by  unhap¬ 
py  clients  for  their  opinions  almost 
always  prevail  in  court,  but  they  are 
still  responsible  for  their  own  legal 
fees,  which  can  reach  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  legislation  would  apply  to  indi¬ 
viduals  "recognized  in  the  visual  arts 
community  as  having  expertise  regard¬ 
ing  the  artist  or  work  of  fine  art  with 
respect  to  whom  such  person  renders 
an  opinion  in  good  faith  as  to  the 
authenticity,  attribution,  or  authorship 
of  a  work  of  fine  art,  or  a  person  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  visual  arts  or  scientific 
community  as  having  expertise  in 
uncovering  facts  that  serve  as  a  direct 
basis  ...  for  an  opinion  as  to  the 
authenticity,  attribution,  or  authorship 
of  a  work  of  fine  art." 

Authors  of  catalogues  raisonnes  are 
covered  by  the  bill,  as  are  authors  of 
other  scholarly  texts.  Persons  with  a 
financial  interest  in  the  work  being 
evaluated  are  excluded. 

According  to  Judith  Bresler  and 
Dean  Nicyper— cochairs  of  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Association  Authenti¬ 
cation  Subcommittee,  which  drafted 
the  legislation— the  timing  of  the  bill 
is  in  response  to  an  art-world  epidem¬ 
ic.  "Art  is  unique  in  that  authenticity 
and  the  perception  of  authenticity  is 
what  the  market  is  based  on,"  Bresler 
says.  "People  buy  and  sell  artworks 
based  on  perceptions  of  authenticity 
and  value  is  based  on  perceptions  of 
authenticity.  When  a  collector  donates 
a  work  of  art  to  a  museum  and  wants  a 
tax  deduction,  the  IRS  requires  an 
appraisal  by  a  qualified  appraiser,  and 
the  appraiser  generally  consults  with 
an  expert  to  confirm  authenticity." 

"If  authenticators  drop  out  of  the 
market,"  Nicyper  adds,  "the  result  will 
be  a  huge  deficit  of  reliability  in 


which  fakes  can  proliferate." 

Nicyper  and  Bresler  cite  the  2011 
closure  of  New  York's  Knoedler  Gallery 
after  it  was  charged  with  selling  forged 
paintings.  "One  of  the  allegations  in 
the  Knoedler  case  is  that  no  one  ever 
challenged  the  authenticity  of  these 
works,"  Bresler  says.  Experts  who  sus¬ 
pected  the  paintings  said  nothing.  "If 
there  wasn't  such  a  great  concern 
about  potential  liability,  some  of  them 
might  have  spoken  up." 

Bresler  and  Nicyper  acknowledge  that 
the  effect  of  the  current  chill  on  expres¬ 
sions  of  expert  opinion  on  the  art  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  complex  issue.  Despite  the  threat 
of  lawsuits,  major  auction  houses  still 
solicit  and  receive  expert  opinions,  as 
does  the  IRS.  Hundreds  of  catalogue 
raisonne  projects  are  in  progress  or  have 
recently  been  completed.  Organizations 
such  as  the  International  Foundation  for 
Art  Research  (IFAR)  offer  authentication 
services. 

Attorney  Ronald  D.  Spencer,  a 
prominent  specialist  in  art  law,  points 
out  that  opinions  expressed  by  individ¬ 
ual  authenticators  can  be  legally  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  hold-harmless  agreement  or 
a  covenant  not  to  sue.  "This  kind  of 
protection  is  unquestionably  available 
through  a  simple  agreement  signed  by 
an  art  owner  or  potential  buyer,"  he 
emphasizes. 

Other  lawyers,  however,  cite  the 
well-known  case  challenging  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  sue  that  was  brought  by 
collector  Joe  Simon- Whelan  against  the 
Warhol  Foundation— the  lengthy  case 
that  cost  the  foundation  $6.6  million  to 
litigate.  Simon- Whelan  argued  that  he 
was  fraudulently  induced  to  submit  an 
artwork  to  the  foundation  for  authenti¬ 
cation  and  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
sue.  The  judge  allowed  the  case  to 
move  forward  on  the  procedural 
grounds  that  the  agreement  would  not 
be  enforceable  if,  in  fact,  it  was  part  of 
a  scheme  to  manipulate  the  market. 

Simon- Whelan  was  unable  to  provide 
evidence  to  support  his  allegations  of 
fraud  and  manipulation  and  ultimately 
withdrew  all  his  claims.  The  result, 
according  to  Spencer,  is  that  the  status 
of  no-sue  agreements  was  not  under¬ 
mined  by  this  case.  This  kind  of  contract, 


however,  would  not  be  available  to 
scholars  who  volunteer  their  opinions 
about  authenticity  in  scholarly  articles. 
They  would  remain  at  risk. 

Authenticators  can  also  protect 
themselves  with  professional  liability 
insurance  if  they  are  forced  to  defend 
themselves  in  court.  The  College  Art 
Association,  the  premier  professional 
organization  for  art  historians  in  the 
United  States,  recommends  that  all 
scholars,  curators,  and  appraisers  who 
express  opinions  about  authenticity 
purchase  this  insurance. 

"There's  no  guarantee  the  insurance 
will  cover  a  particular  claim  or  allegation, 
however,"  Nicyper  points  out,  citing  the 
example  of  the  Warhol  Foundation's  bat¬ 
tle  with  its  insurance  company. 

"The  Warhol  Foundation  had  liability 
insurance  when  they  went  to  court  in 
the  Simon-Whelan  case,  but  they  had 
to  go  to  court  again  and  sue  their 
insurance  company  for  reimburse¬ 
ment,"  Bresler  explains.  "They  eventu¬ 
ally  got  most  of  the  money." 

"We  don't  want  to  discourage  insur¬ 
ance,"  say  Bresler  and  Nicyper,  "nor  do 
we  discourage  no-sue  agreements.  Both 
would  go  hand  in  hand  very  well  with 
the  legislation  we  propose.  But  we 
think  there  is  a  special  situation  in  the 
art  world  right  now  that  just  cries  out 
for  help.  Our  legislation  would  provide 
greater  incentive  for  experts  to  practice 
their  profession  than  reliance  on  what 
might  be  recovered  from  insurance, 
which  is  never  cheap. 

"Our  legislation  would  also  protect 
scholars  who  express  opinions  in  schol¬ 
arly  articles,  who  can't  avail  themselves 
of  no-sue  agreements.  So  far  we  have 
buy-in  from  individuals  in  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  art  world  we've  contacted. 

"We  hope  the  legislation  will  find 
sponsors  and  pass  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  and  Senate  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  session,  which  extends  from 
January  to  June.  If  so,  it  will  be  the 
first  legislation  of  its  kind,  and  provide 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country."  ■ 


Patricia  Failing  is  professor  emeritus  of 
art  history  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle  and  an  ARTnews 
contributing  editor. 
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news 

Southeast  Asia's 
New  Art  Hub 

With  a  growing  scene  of  museums,  galleries, 
and  studios,  Singapore  is  becoming  an 
international  center  for  art  by  peter  hill 


Over  the  last  decade,  Singapore 

has  taken  on  the  mantle  of  glob¬ 
al  crossroads,  rapidly  developing 
into  an  equatorial  hub  of  commerce  and 
culture.  Various  recent  initiatives 
demonstrate  the  city-state's  dogged 
pursuit  of  international  excellence  in 
the  visual  arts,  such  as  the  Singapore 
Biennale  and  the  revamped  Gillman 
Barracks,  a  former  colonial  barracks 
that  has  been  transformed  into  a  com¬ 
plex  of  international  commercial  gal¬ 
leries  including  Space  Cottonseed, 
Sundaram  Tagore  Gallery,  Equator  Art 
Projects,  Silverlens,  and  Pearl  Lam, 
which  opened  in  January.  Also  sited 
within  the  complex  is  the  brand-new 
Centre  for  Contemporary  Art  (CCA), 
which  became  fully  operational  last 
month. 

Due  largely  to  its  cultural  expansion, 
the  city  has  exerted  a  powerful  draw  on 
art-world  leaders  from  around  the 
globe.  The  list  of  recent  arrivals 
includes  Ute  Meta  Bauer,  former 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
professor,  cocurator  of  Documenta  11  in 
2002,  and  codirector  of  the  2012  World 
Biennial  Forum  No.  1  in  Gwangju, 

South  Korea,  along  with  curator  and 
writer  Hou  Hanru.  Bauer  left  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  dean  of  fine  art  at  London's 
Royal  College  of  Art  last  year  to  act  as 
founding  director  of  the  CCA,  which 
was  created  as  a  national  research  cen¬ 
ter  of  Nanyang  Technological  University 
in  collaboration  with  Singapore's 
Economic  Development  Board. 

"Singapore  is  very  well  placed  due  to 
its  central  location  within  Southeast  Asia 
and  its  unique  cultural  diversity,"  Bauer 


says,  "and  there  is  a  lot  happening  here 
on  a  transnational  level.  With  the  CCA 
we  want  to  be  a  useful  platform  for  the 
art  scene,  but  also  to  be  part  of  the 
regional  debates  and  cultural  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  Southeast  Asia."  Describing  the 
institution's  projected  agenda  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  artist-in-residence  programs, 
Bauer  adds  that  Singapore  is  a  cultural 
axis  of  convenience  within  the  immediate 
region,  since  "artists  do  not  need  visas  to 

right  Ute  Meta  Bauer,  founding 
director  of  Singapore’s  new  Centre  for 
Contemporary  Art.  below  Ken  +  Julia 
Yonetani’s  2012-13  installation  of 
neon-green  chandeliers,  on  view  at 
the  National  Museum  of  Singapore 
for  the  Singapore  Biennale  2013. 


travel  and  airfares  are  affordable." 

The  rest  of  Gillman  Barracks,  mean¬ 
while,  includes  a  mix  of  national  and 
international  commercial  galleries. 
Recent  shows  there  involved  such  glob¬ 
al  names  as  John  Baldessari,  Meg 
Cranston,  and  Nam  June  Paik,  and  last 
fall,  Sundaram  Tagore  presented  the 
exhibition  "To  Be  a  Lady,"  which  fea¬ 
tured  works  by  women  artists  from 
around  the  world. 

"In  my  experience,  collectors  in 
Singapore  are  buying  both  international 
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above  Susie  Lingham,  director  of  the 
Singapore  Art  Museum,  right 
Installation  view  of  Satanni,  a 
collaborative  community  project 
commissioned  for  the  Singapore 
Biennale  2013. 


art,  as  well  as  local  art,"  says  Tagore, 
listing  Japanese  painter  Hiroshi  Senju, 
Brazilian  photographer  Sebastiao 
Salgado,  and  Canadian  artist  Edward 
Burtynsky  among  popular  purchases. 
"Local  artists  generate  a  lot  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  interest,  there's  no  question. 
But,  that  said,  buyers  in  Singapore  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art 
ultimately  depends  on  the  artist  and 
the  artwork  rather  than  the  artist's 
nationality.  Singapore  art  can  do  well 
internationally,  especially  when  there's 
a  lot  of  interest  at  home." 

That  view  is  echoed  by  Tony  Godfrey, 
curator  at  Equator  Art  Projects.  "Singa¬ 
pore  is  an  international  town,  and  there 
is  an  awareness  of  art  outside  Asia,"  he 
says,  adding  that  taste  remains  a  bit  on 
the  conservative  side,  and  that  figurative 
painting  sells  more  easily  than  anything 
conceptual.  "From  our  point  of  view,  we 
see  a  growing  awareness  in  art  from 
Southeast  Asia,  especially  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines,  as  something  different 
and  unique.  There  are  very  good 
Singaporean  artists  and  some  are  finding 


collectors  and  shows  outside  Asia,  but 
there  is  less  interest  in  their  work  in  Asia 
per  se— perhaps  because  Singapore  is 
associated,  by  other  Asian  cultures,  with 
efficiency  and  banks,  not  artistic  creativ¬ 
ity.  Over  time,"  Godfrey  says,  "that  will 
change." 

The  Singapore  Biennale  2013,  which 
closed  last  month,  was  overseen  by  the 
well-established  Singapore  Art  Museum. 
Supervised  by  Susie  Lingham— who 
previously  taught  at  universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia  and  was 
hired  as  the  museum's  third  director  last 
August— it  included  works  by  82  artists 
and  collectives  at  ten  venues.  But  the 
biennale  was  deliberately  regional  rather 
than  global,  spotlighting  contributions 
from  13  surrounding  countries.  "We 
brought  together  27  curators— many  of 
whom  are  practicing  artists,"  Lingham 
says,  "and  they  brought  an  idiosyncratic 
perspective  to  the  art  of  this  region, 
stretching  from  Tokyo  and  Laos  through 
to  Indonesia  and  Sydney." 

Some  works,  however,  dealt  with  glob¬ 
al  issues.  On  view  at  the  National 
Museum  of  Singapore,  Australian-based 
Japanese  artists  Ken  +  Julia  Yonetani's 
2012-13  installation  of  31  chandeliers, 
made  in  response  to  the  Fukushima 
nuclear  disaster,  glowed  sickly  green  in 
the  dark.  Other  artists,  such  as  Vietnam's 
Tran  Tuan,  explored  their  own  nation's 
painful  past— in  this  case  the  Vietnam 


War.  In  a  work  called  Forefinger  (2013), 
Tran  presented  several  large  finger  sculp¬ 
tures,  set  on  the  floor  like  expensive  fur¬ 
niture,  made  from  crocodile  leather,  cow 
hide,  and  carved  animal  bone.  But  the 
work's  title  suggests  its  darker  theme, 
referring  to  the  peace  activists  in 
Vietnam  who  cut  off  their  "trigger  fin¬ 
gers"  to  avoid  military  conscription. 

Eugene  Tan,  whose  vast  professional 
experience  bridges  politics,  education, 
and  the  world  of  cultural  institutions, 
has  been  instrumental  in  Singapore's 
transformation.  Elected  as  director  of  the 
forthcoming  National  Art  Gallery— 
which  will  unite  refurbished  versions  of 
City  Hall  and  the  former  Supreme  Court 
building  when  it  opens  in  2015— Tan  has 
a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Manchester  and  an  encyclopedic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  contemporary  and  the  his¬ 
torical  Singapore  art  scene.  Former 
program  director  of  contemporary  art  at 
Sotheby's  Institute  of  Art  in  Singapore, 
he  also  worked  for  a  time  as  program 
director  of  special  projects  at  the 
Economic  Development  Board,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Gillman  Barracks  into  the  dynam¬ 
ic  art-gallery  hub  that  it  now  is. 

Much  of  Singapore's  current  cultural 
renaissance,  Tan  explains,  is  not  in  fact 
due  to  private  development  but  is  the 
direct  result  of  governmental  attention. 
"The  Ministry  of  Culture,  Community, 
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and  Youth,"  he  says,  which  was  founded 
in  November  2012  after  a  restructuring 
of  governmental  departments,  "seeks  to 
inspire  Singaporeans  through  art  and 
sport.  It  also  helps  promote  philanthropy 
and  volunteerism,  and  does  a  lot  to 
strengthen  community  bonds."  He  points 
out  the  importance  of  an  initiative  called 
the  "Renaissance  City  Report,"  published 
in  2000,  which  set  up  a  ten-year  plan  for 
the  visual  arts  in  Singapore  and  included 


a  strategy  for  the  first  Singapore  Pavilion 
at  the  Venice  Biennale  in  2001,  as  well  as 
looking  ahead  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Singapore  Biennale  in  2006.  The  report 
also  projected  the  development  of  art 
colleges  and  museums,  evidence  of 
administrative  involvement  in  the  cultur¬ 
al  and  educational  topography  of  the 
city.  A  more  recent  report  announces  the 
city's  plans  for  a  permanent  pavilion  at 
the  Venice  Biennale  in  2015,  and  antici¬ 
pates  the  opening  of  the  National  Art 
Gallery  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  year— 
just  in  time  for  Singapore's  2015  golden 
jubilee  celebrations.  The  museum's  inau¬ 
gural  exhibitions  will  showcase  the 
world's  largest  public  collection  of  mod¬ 
ern  Southeast  Asian  and  Singaporean 
art. 

Tan  was  also  founding  director  in  2003 
of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts 
Singapore  (ICAS)  at  LASALLE  College  of 
the  Arts— a  leading  art  school  with 
strong  links  to  Goldsmiths  College  in 
London  and  RMIT  University  in 

left  Eugene  Tan  has  been 
instrumental  in  Singapore’s  cultural 
transformation,  below  Rendering 
of  the  National  Art  Gallery, 

Singapore,  slated  to  open  in  2015. 


Melbourne.  ICAS  recently  hired  Bala 
Starr,  formerly  senior  curator  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne's  Ian  Potter 
Museum  of  Art,  as  its  director.  She  is 
charged  with  curating  50  exhibitions 
each  year  across  seven  galleries,  with  a 
projected  program  of  both  regional  and 
international  shows. 

One  of  Starr's  many  colleagues  is 
Milenko  Prvacki,  an  artist  and  senior  fel¬ 
low  at  LASALLE  who  moved  to 
Singapore  from  Vojvodina,  Serbia,  two 
decades  ago.  A  painter  with  a  strong 
social  conscience,  Prvacki  is  intimately 
involved  with  the  local  population,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  set  up  visual-arts  projects 
with  prisoners  in  Singaporean  jails.  He  is 
confident  that  amid  all  the  changes, 
Singapore  will  find  a  way  to  remain  true 
to  the  work  and  esthetic  of  its  own  peo¬ 
ple.  He  expects  that  Tan,  along  with  the 
numerous  new  heads  of  Singapore's 
flourishing  cultural  center,  will  tap  into 
their  "excellent  international  networks  to 
bring  greater  confidence  in  local  art."  ■ 


Peter  Hill  is  the  Sydney  correspondent 
of  ARTnews  and  a  Scottish  Australian 
artist,  writer,  and  independent  curator. 
He  is  completing  a  book  titled  60 
Contemporary  Artists. 
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news 

Cezanne  in  Cyberspace 

An  online  catalogue  raisonne  will  put  the  wide  scope 
of  the  artist's  achievements  on  a  free-access  website 


BY  TRENT  MORSE 

(  \  /  ou've  got  to  be  kidding  me," 

Y  gripes  an  Amazon  customer  in  a 
review  of  The  Paintings  of  Paul 
Cezanne:  A  Catalogue  Raisonne.  "If 
you're  going  to  put  out  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  an  artist,  you  should  have 
the  majority  of  the  works  in  color." 

That  person,  like  many  others,  was 
unhappy  with  the  mostly  black-and- 
white  reproductions  found  in  the  1996 
catalogue  of  the  Post-Impressionist 
painter,  compiled  by  the  late  John 
Rewald,  with  Walter  Feilchenfeldt  and 
Jayne  Warman. 

For  her  part,  Warman  says  she's  well 
aware  that  the  book's  monochrome 
complexion  "drives  everybody  crazy." 
It's  a  problem  that  will  be  remedied  this 
year,  with  the  launch  of  a  web-based 
catalogue  raisonne  featuring  full-color 
images  of  every  confirmed  Cezanne 
painting  in  existence.  Warman  and 
Feilchenfeldt  have  returned  to  spear¬ 
head  the  project,  alongside  David  Nash, 
co-owner  of  Mitchell-Innes  &  Nash 
gallery  in  New  York,  who  is  providing 
the  funding.  Access  to  the  catalogue 
will  be  free. 

"David  Nash's  brainchild,  about  eight 
years  ago,  was  to  publish  Cezanne's 
paintings  in  color,"  Warman  explains. 
"So  he  started  to  gather  images  from 
wherever  he  could  get  them,  and  he 
had  planned  to  publish  a  picture  book, 
as  far  as  I  could  tell.  Then  Walter  and  I 
became  involved  and  convinced  him 
that,  really,  online  is  the  way  to  go." 

Nash  adds,  "The  advantages  of  doing 
it  as  a  website  were  so  immediately 
apparent." 

Chief  among  those  advantages  is 
searchability.  In  book  form,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  all  "lumped  together,"  as  Nash 
puts  it.  With  the  web  catalogue,  users 
can  search  via  almost  any  keyword  that 


▲  Using  the  online  catalogue’s 
search  feature,  type  in  the  keyword 
“olive”  and  you’ll  find  Portrait  de 
/’ artiste  au  papier  peint  olivatre 
(Portrait  of  the  artist  against  olive- 
colored  wallpaper),  1880-81. 

relates  to  a  painting's  content,  colors, 
exhibition  history,  owner,  or  many  other 
attributes.  This  can  lead  to  surprisingly 
specific  explorations. 

Say  you  want  to  find  all  the  Cezanne 
paintings  with  flowery  wallpaper  in  the 
background:  type  in  "floral  wallpaper" 
and  several  examples  will  appear  on¬ 
screen.  Or  you  can  re-create  the 
Cezanne  exhibition  you  saw  in  Vienna 
14  years  ago,  or  look  at  all  the  Cezannes 
owned  by  the  Barnes  Foundation  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  thumbnails  are  displayed  in 


relative  size  to  one  another,  which  is 
useful  (especially  to  curators)  when 
viewing  them  on  a  computer  screen, 
where  the  scale  of  an  artwork  is  not 
always  obvious.  The  website  is  being 
designed  by  father-daughter  duo 
Roger  and  Susannah  Shepherd  of 
panOpticon,  who  also  made  the  online 
catalogues  raisonnes  of  Mary  Cassatt 
and  John  Singer  Sargent. 

Of  course,  there  are  other 
good  reasons  to  put  a  cata¬ 
logue  in  the  fluid  realm  of 
cyberspace.  "Any  catalogue 
raisonne  in  book  form  is  out 
of  date  the  moment  it  is 
published,  because  there  is 
always  nearly  immediately 
new  information  available," 
says  Feilchenfeldt.  "The  big 
advantage  is  that  a  catalogue 
online  can  be  constantly 
upgraded." 

Paintings  change  owner¬ 
ship.  New  evidence  reveals 
the  true  identity  of  a  sitter 
or  a  site.  Even  the  title  of  a 
piece  can  vary  from  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  exhibition.  All  of 
these  issues  can  be  updated 
as  they  arise.  And  every  so 
often,  a  previously 
unrecorded  Cezanne  will 
show  up.  So  far,  only  one 
painting  will  appear  in  the 
new  catalogue  that  wasn't  in  the  1996 
book— a  small  oil-on-canvas  "Bathers" 
scene  painted  between  1902  and  1906, 
which  sold  for  $3.1  million  at  Christie's 
in  late  2011. 

"Walter  and  David  and  I  looked  at  the 
painting— this  was  before  it  came  up 
for  auction— individually  and  together. 
And  we  decided  that  it  was  right," 
Warman  says.  "And  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
works  that  should  be  added  to  the 
Cezanne  catalogue,"  she  continues. 
"We're  trying  to  look  at  every  painting, 
which  is  impossible  because  some  are 
just  missing,  lost  during  World  War  II." 

All  three  contributors  have  long  his¬ 
tories  with  the  Cezanne  canon. 
Feilchenfeldt's  father,  Walter  Sr.,  intro¬ 
duced  Cezanne's  work  to  German  audi¬ 
ences  as  a  partner  at  the  legendary 
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Paul  Cassirer  gallery  in  Berlin  in  the 
1920s  and  '30s.  He  eventually  opened 
his  own  gallery  in  Zurich  after  the  war. 
Walter  Jr.  joined  the  family  firm  in 
1966  and  now  concentrates  on  art 
scholarship  and  authentication,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Cezanne  and  van  Gogh. 

Nash  remembers  seeing  his  first 
Cezannes  at  Tate  Britain  as  a  child  and 
then  being  blown  away  by  Still  Life  with 
Pears  (1895)  when  it  came  up  for  sale 
in  1961  at  Sotheby's  in  London,  where 
he  was  working  in  the  Impressionist 
paintings  department.  He  spent  35 
years  with  the  auction  house,  heading 
up  its  international  Impressionist  and 
modem  division  in  New  York  before 
opening  Mitchell-Innes  &  Nash  with  his 
wife,  Lucy  Mitchell-Innes. 

Warman  started  working  for  Rewald 
in  1979  to  assist  with  the  Cezanne 
watercolor  catalogue  raisonne,  which 
was  published  in  1983.  She  stayed  with 
Rewald  until  his  death  in  1994,  two 
years  before  the  release  of  the  paintings 
catalogue.  "He  taught  me  everything  I 
know  about  Cezanne,"  she  says. 

In  addition  to  Cezanne's  own  work,  the 
site  will  have  contemporaneous  photo¬ 
graphs  and  postcards  of  the  places  he 
painted,  photos  and  film  footage  of  his 
exhibitions  from  more  than  a  century 
ago,  Rewald's  scholarly  texts,  and  links  to 
newspaper  clippings,  reviews,  and  other 
original  source  material.  Warman  foresees 
that  these  items  will  only  increase  as  the 
public  learns  about  the  online  catalogue 
and  sends  more  contributions.  Out  in  the 
publishing  world,  there's  also  a  new 
English  translation  of  The  Letters  of  Paul 
Cezanne  (Getty  Publications)  by  Alex 
Danchev,  which  includes  cross-references 
to  the  Rewald  catalogue. 

The  website  is  scheduled  to  have  a 
soft  launch  on  May  12,  the  shared  birth¬ 
day  (30  years  apart)  of  Rewald  and 
Nash.  At  that  time,  Cezanne  scholars  and 
other  insiders  will  test  out  the  site  and 
give  feedback  ahead  of  its  debut— and 
then  it  will  grow  in  perpetuity  through 
updates.  "We're  anxious  to  get  it  out," 
says  Warman.  "It's  the  kind  of  thing 
that's  organic.  It  will  never  be  finished. 
It  can  never  be  finished."  ® 

;R  Trent  Morse  is  senior  editor  of  ARTnews. 


Alfort  —  Passerelte  du  Chateau 
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▲  Unlike  a  book,  an  online 
catalogue  can  be  instantly 
updated.  The  Aqueduct  at  Ecluse, 
1890-94  (top),  was  renamed  The 
Burned-Out  Mill  at  Charentonneau 
when  the  site  (seen  above  on  an 
old  postcard)  was  recently 
rediscovered  and  photographed. 
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"The  facilities  allow  the  museum  to 
lend  large  numbers  of  objects  and 
share  expertise  with  more  efficiency/' 
says  deputy  director  Jonathan 
Williams.  "State-of-the-art  conserva¬ 
tion  and  scientific  research  facilities 
allow  the  museum  not  only  to  improve 
and  extend  the  care  of  its  own  collec¬ 
tion,  but  also  to  offer  support  to  our 
U.K.  and  international  partners."  That's 
not  to  mention  a  42-ton  truck  elevator, 
invisible  when  not  in  use,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Although  most  U.K.  museums  are 
struggling  due  to  dramatic  cuts  to  fund¬ 
ing,  the  British  Museum's  massive 
extension  is  slated  to  be  completed  on 
time  and  on  budget  using  largely  pri¬ 
vate  donations.  According  to  architect 
Graham  Stirk  of  Rogers  Stirk  Harbour  + 
Partners,  the  project  seeks  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  "face"  of  the  original  building 
—a  Grade  I  historic  landmark— while 
allowing  exhibition  designers  free  rein 
in  creating  the  ideal  environment  for 
any  show.  "Our  aim  was  to  respond  to 
the  grand  scale  of  the  existing  muse¬ 
um,"  Stirk  says.  "The  new  budding  is 
simple  in  form  and  ethereal  in  its  mate¬ 
rial  expression— a  contemporary 
lantern  within  the  solid  walls  of  an 
existing  light  well."  ■ 


Ann-Marie  Michel  is  an  independent 
journalist  writing  about  arts  and  culture 
from  her  base  in  Northern  England. 


►  A  rendering  of 
the  British  Museum’s 
expansion,  with  new 
space  for  exhibiting 
art  and  numerous 
conservation 
laboratories. 


British  Museum  Thinks  Big 


Exhibition  space,  conservation  labs,  storage  space,  and  a 
42-ton  truck  elevator  are  part  of  a  huge  (mostly  underground) 
expansion  opening  this  summer  by  ann-marie  michel 


The  British  Museum's  monumental 
show  "Vikings:  life  and  legend" 
places  the  warrior  identity  of  this 
seafaring  people  front  and  center, 
anchoring  the  exhibition  with  the 
remains  of  the  largest  Viking  warship 
ever  discovered.  The  ancient  timbers 
of  this  105-foot-long  boat,  the 
Roskilde  6— which  was  built  in  south¬ 
ern  Norway  in  1025  and  is  on  loan 
from  the  National  Museum  of 
Denmark— are  supported  by  a  steel 
framework  that  suggests  what  the 
vessel  would  have  looked  like  in  its 
glory  days.  Opening  this  month  in  the 
newly  inaugurated  Sainsbury 
Exhibitions  Gallery  and  on  view 
through  June,  the  show  offers  a  suit¬ 
ably  grand  introduction  to  the  muse¬ 
um's  forthcoming  World  Conservation 
and  Exhibitions  Centre,  designed  by 
London  firm  Rogers  Stirk  Harbour  + 
Partners  and  launching  formally  this 
summer. 

"It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  install 
this  in  any  other  space 
at  the  British  Museum," 
says  curator  Gareth 
Williams.  "The  flexibili¬ 
ty  of  the  space  allows 
us  to  display  very  large 
objects,  while  creating 
spaces  for  visitors  to 
appreciate  the  intricacy 


of  the  workmanship  on  much  smaller 
objects  without  these  getting  lost." 
Many  of  the  show's  treasures,  includ¬ 
ing  jewelry,  coins,  silverwork,  and 
recently  discovered  archeological  arti¬ 
facts,  have  never  been  seen  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  up-to-the-minute 
scholarly  interpretations  via  wall  texts 
and  audio  guides  lend  even  familiar 
objects  a  new  sheen. 

The  11,840-square-foot  exhibition 
space  offers  a  first  glimpse  into  a  £135 
million  expansion  more  than  three 
years  in  the  making— one  of  the 
largest  redevelopment  projects  in  the 
museum's  history.  When  the  center 
opens,  it  will  feature  five  pavilions  — 
including  one  constructed  underground 
—housing  conservation  laboratories 
and  storage  space  for  the  museum's 
extensive  collection  of  world-renowned 
cultural  objects.  Most  of  the  space, 
however,  will  never  be  open  to  the 
public. 
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News  Briefs 


TRANSITIONS 

■  Philippe  Vergne  is  the 

new  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art,  Los 
Angeles.  Formerly  director 
of  the  Dia  Art  Foundation  in 
New  York,  Vergne  replaces 
Jeffrey  Deitch. 


Philippe  Vergne. 


■  Steven  Kern  has  been 
named  director  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the 
Newark  Museum  in  New 

Jersey.  Most  recently  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Everson 
Museum  of  Art  in  Syracuse, 
Kern  succeeds  Mary  Sue 
Sweeney  Price. 


Steven  Kern. 


■  Chus 
Martinez 

has  been 
appointed 
head  of  the 
Institute  of 

Art  at  the 
FHNW  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Art 
and  Design  in 
Basel, 

Switzerland. 

She  is  the  Chus  Martinez. 

former  chief 

curator  of  El  Museo  del  Bar¬ 
rio  in  New  York.  AWARD 


■  Courte¬ 
nay  Finn 

has  been 
named  cura¬ 
tor  of  the 
Aspen  Art 
Museum  in 
Colorado. 
Formerly  cu¬ 
rator  of  Art  in 
General  in 
New  York, 
Finn  replaces 
Jacob  Proctor. 


■  Darsie  Alexander  has 

been  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  Katonah 
Museum  of  Art  in 

Katonah, 

New  York. 

She  was  most 
recently  chief 
curator  of  the 
Walker  Art 
Center  in 
Minneapolis. 


■  Joao 
Ribas  is  the 

new  deputy 
director  and 
senior  curator 
at  the  Ser- 
ralves  Mu¬ 


seum  of  Darsie  Alexander. 

Contempo¬ 
rary  Art  in 

Porto,  Portugal.  Formerly 
curator  at  the  MIT  List  Vi¬ 
sual  Arts  Center  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  Ribas 
replaces 
Suzanne 
Cotter. 


■  Alexander  Sturgis  has 

been  appointed  director  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum 

in  Oxford,  England.  Most 
recently  the 
director  of 
the  Holburne 
Museum  in 
Bath,  Eng¬ 
land,  Sturgis 
succeeds 
Christopher 
Brown. 


new  curator 
at  the  MIT 
List  Visual 
Arts  Center 

in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Most  recently  a 
curator  at  the  Hamburger 
Bahnhof-Museum  for  Con¬ 
temporary  Art-Berlin, 

Huldisch  re¬ 
places  Joao 
Ribas. 


■  Henri- 
ette  Huld¬ 
isch  is  the 


■  Steven  Evans  has  been 
named  executive  director  of 
FotoFest  in  Houston.  For¬ 
merly  executive  director  and 
curator  at  the  Linda  Pace 
Foundation  in  San  Antonio, 
Evans  is  the  first  person  to 
hold  this  position. 


■  Choreographer  Yvonne 
Rainer  and  artist  Kay  Rosen 
are  among  the  recipients  of 
the  College  Art  Association's 
Awards  for  Distinction. 
Each  year  the  CAA  honors  a 
group  of  artists,  art  historians, 
curators,  and  authors  at  its 
annual  conference. 


OBITUARY 
■  Roberto  Guerra, 
filmmaker,  71. 

Born  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1942, 
Guerra  was  a  celebrated  cin¬ 
ematographer,  producer, 
and  director.  After  studying 
engineering  at  the  Universi- 
dad  Nacional  de  Ingenieria 
in  Lima,  he  began  his  work 
with  film. 

Guerra  is  best  known  for 
the  films  on  art,  fashion, 
and  design  that  he  created 
with  Eila  Hershon  and  more 
recently  with  Kathy  Brew. 
These  include  Frida  Kahlo, 
Flans  Haacke,  Oskar 
Kokoschka,  Langlois,  and 
the  2013  documentary  De¬ 
sign  is  One:  Leila  &  Massimo 
Vignelli. 

—Stephanie  Strasnick 


Roberto  Guerra. 
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Daria  Bagrintseva 

Solo  Exhibition  in  New  York  City,  March  27  -  April  2 
Group  Exhibition  at  ArtExpo  New  York,  booth  405  ,  April  4-6 

www.dariart.com  -  info  @  dariart.com  -  857  413  6622  -  443  850  2980 


Visual  AIDS  is  pleased  to  present 
a  Limited  Edition  Benefit  Print  by 

Philip  Taaffe 


Asuka  Nimbus,  2013 

Hand-pulled  relief  print  on  Hannemuhle  Black  paper 
41  x  33  inches  (104  x  84  cm) 

Series  of  35  unique  works 


Benefit  Print  priced  at  $2000 

Available  through  Visual  AIDS  for  a  limited  time 


Visual  AIDS  utilizes  art  to  fight  AIDS  by  provoking  dialogue 
supporting  HIV+  artists)  and  preserving  a  legacy, 
because  AIDS  is  not  over. 


To  view  or  purchase,  contact  Visual  AIDS  at  212-627-9855  /  info@visualAIDS.org  /  www.visualAIDS.org 
Image:  Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Luhring  Augustine,  New  York. 


Generation 


watercolor  on  paper 
frame  by  Smith  B.  Coleman 


site  dimensions  17  3/4  x  27  1/2  inches 
framed  dimensions  31  x  41  inches 


COLEMAN  FINE  ART 

Gilded  &  hand-carved  frames  by  Smith  B.  Coleman 
Exclusive  Representatives  for  Mary  Whyte 


79  Church  Street  •  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
843.853.7000  •  info@colemanfineart.com 
www.marywhyte.com  •  www.colemanfineart.com 
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Scenes  from 

Edward  Hopper’s  Marriage 

A  show  features  the  artist’s  sketches 
of  domestic  life  with  his  wife,  Jo- 
bickering  and  squabbles  included 

BY  STEPHEN  MAY 


t  is  well  known  that  the  43-year-long  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Edward  Hopper  and  Josephine  Nivison  Hop¬ 
per  was  filled  with  tumult  and  strife.  Edward,  a 
dour,  reticent,  towering  figure,  constantly  belittled 
and  denigrated  his  assertive,  diminutive  wife,  who 
responded  with  verbal  assaults  of  her  own. 

The  exhibition  "Edward  Hopper's  Caricatures:  At 
Home  with  Ed  and  Jo,"  on  view  at  the  artist's  boy¬ 
hood  home  in  Nyack,  New  York— now  called  the 
Edward  Hopper  House  Art  Center— offers  visual 
documentation  of  the  Hoppers'  sometimes  nasty, 
occasionally  humorous  marriage.  The  15  small  pencil 
sketches,  made  between  1933  to  '52,  were  drawn 
from  the  collection  trust  of  the  late  Arthayer  R. 
Sanborn,  a  family  friend. 

Rather  than  express  his  feelings  in  words, 


Edward  would  often  dash  off  sketches  when  Jo 
was  out  of  the  room  and  leave  them  on  a  table  for 
her  to  find  when  she  returned.  In  spite  of  their 
many  shared  interests,  both  Hoppers  harbored  re¬ 
sentments:  Jo  because  her  own  artistic  career  (she 
studied  with  Robert  Henri)  was  overshadowed  by 
Edward's,  and  Edward  because  he  felt  Jo  was  an 
inadequate  wife.  The  caricatures  are  one-sided,  of 
course,  with  Edward  portraying  himself  as  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  wife's  aggression  and  alleged  failings  as 
a  homemaker  (she  often  refused  to  cook),  as  well 
as  mocking  her  artistic  efforts. 

The  longevity  of  the  sniping  is  suggested  by 
Chez  Hopper— The  Eternal  Argument,  in  which  he 
depicts  the  couple  as  squawking  chickens  with 
ferocious  beaks.  It  conforms  to  descriptions  of 
their  bickering  in  Jo's  diaries.  Edward's  indignation 
over  Jo's  dislike  of  their  home  and  its  upkeep  is 
expressed  in  The  House  that  Jo  Built.  That  drawing 
shows  their  newly  constructed  abode  on  Cape  Cod 
as  an  upside-down  structure  on  giant  springs,  with 
the  doors  and  windows  askew  and  Jo  tending  her 
garden  atop  the  convoluted  house. 

The  caricatures  convey  a  sense  of  alienation  and 
stoicism— the  hallmarks  of  Edward's  career— that 
resonates  with  such  familiar  paintings  as  Room  in 
New  York  (1932),  Cape  Cod  Evening  (1939),  and 
Four  Lane  Road  (1956).  "Clearly,  the  dynamics  of 
his  complex  relations  with  Jo  informed  his  paint¬ 
ings,"  says  Carole  Perry,  executive  artistic  director 
of  the  Hopper  House,  where  the  drawings  are  on 
view  through  April  13. 

But  Edward  also  executed  "several  watercolors  of 
Jo  painting,  capturing  intimate  moments  that  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  subject,"  Perry  adds.  Such  works  are  re¬ 
minders  that  for  all  their  squabbling,  the  Hoppers 
bonded  for  many  years,  during  which  Edward  created 
—with  Jo's  help  as  model,  muse,  record  keeper,  and 
protector— the  masterpieces  that  have  long  captured 
the  American  imagination.  —Stephen  May 


Edward  Hopper  drew  caricatures  to  express  sour 
feelings  toward  his  wife,  Jo,  as  seen  in 
“He  can  not  choose  but  hear.”  All  sketches  ca.  1933-52. 
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THIS  PAGE  AND  OPPOSITE:  COURTESY  ARTHAYER  R.  SANBORN  HOPPER  COLLECTION  TRUST  (4) 
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The  Wedding  Guest.  Chez  Hopper-The  Eternal  Argument. 
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She  Works  from  Home 


As  an  artist,  Michelle 
Grabner  makes  labor- 
intensive  abstractions. 
As  a  curator,  she 
runs  a  gallery  in  her 
backyard  — and  is 
part  of  the  team 
that  organized  the 
201 4  Whitney  Biennial 

BY  BARBARA  POLLACK 


above  Michelle 
Grabner.  top  right 
“I  Work  From 
Home,”  a  recent 
20-year  survey  of 
Grabner’s  artwork 
at  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art 
Cleveland. 


(  had  been  visited  by  curators  of  the  Whitney  Biennial  many  times  before  and  I 
had  always  hoped  that  I  would  be  included  as  an  artist— but  I  never  saw  the 
possibility  that  I  would  be  chosen  as  curator,"  says  Chicago  artist  Michelle  Grab¬ 
ner.  But  for  the  Biennial's  2014  edition,  on  view  at  the  Whitney  Museum  from 
March  7  through  May  25,  Grabner  was  in  fact  selected  as  part  of  a  three-curator 
team,  along  with  Stuart  Comer,  chief  curator  of  media  and  performance  art  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  Anthony  Elms,  associate  curator  at  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Philadelphia.  Each  curator  will  get  his  or  her  own  floor,  while 
in-house  curators  Elisabeth  Sussman  and  Jay  Sanders  will  act  as  advisers. 

Grabner  insists  that  she  was  not  on  a  "talent  hunt"  during  the  130  studio  vis¬ 
its  she  made  over  the  past  two  years.  Instead,  she  says,  she  was  looking  for 
artists  who  serve  as  teachers  and  role  models  for  other  artists,  herself  in  partic¬ 
ular.  "Even  when  they  did  not  directly  influence  my  work,  they  taught  me  how 
to  be  an  artist,"  she  explains. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Whitney  has  allowed  an  artist  to  operate  as  a  cura¬ 
tor  who  chooses  other  artists  for  inclusion  in  a  show,  but  Grabner  doesn't  lack 
curatorial  experience.  In  1987,  she  organized  "Postmodernism:  A  Spectacle  of 
Ref lexivity"— which  featured  late  '80s  appropriation  artists— as  her  thesis  ex¬ 
hibition  for  her  M.A.  in  art  history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
(She  later  went  on  to  get  an  M.F.A.  from  Northwestern  University.)  Since 
then,  she  has  continually  brought  exhibitions  of  international  artists  to  the 
Midwest,  and  for  the  past  15  years  she  has  been  running  a  totally  off-the-grid 
gallery,  The  Suburban,  in  an  8-by-8-foot  garden  shed  in  the  backyard  of  her 
suburban  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  home.  Three  years  ago,  she  and  her  husband, 

Brad  Killam,  opened  a  second  Kunsthalle  venue.  The  Poor  Farm,  in  the  former 
Waupaca  County  Poor  Farm  in  Little  Wolf,  Wisconsin. 


Barbara  Pollack  is  a  contributing  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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"One  of  the  interesting  things  about  includ¬ 
ing  an  artist  is  that  they  really  understand 
process  from  within,  and  I  think  that  affects 
how  Michelle  approaches  the  works  of  art  she 
selects  and  the  exhibition  itself,"  says  Donna  De 
Salvo,  chief  curator  at  the  Whitney.  "She  has 
been  a  curator  at  a  pioneering  gallery,  but  also 
she  is  incredibly  well  published  and  has  en¬ 
gagement  with  artists  across  the  country.  A  mix 
of  all  those  aspects  were  needed  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Biennial." 

Grabner  likens  her  curatorial  approach  for 
the  Biennial  to  developing  a  curriculum— not 
for  her  students  but  for  a  community  of 
artists.  "I  would  have  to  say  I  am  learning  from 
all  these  artists,  absolutely,  and  in  curating,  I 
wanted  to  make  a  curriculum  that  works  for 
other  artists,"  she  says.  "I  am  really  interested 
in  helping  other  artists  understand  context  and 
whom  they  can  learn  from  while  they  are  slog¬ 
ging  it  out  in  the  studio."  Among  the  artists 
she  has  chosen  to  include  in  the  Biennial  are 
Los  Angeles-based  ceramist  John  Mason  and 
fiber  artist  Sheila  Hicks,  two  examples  of  art 
makers  who  have  sustained  careers  while  not 
becoming  household  names  in  the  art  world. 
Grabner's  floor  at  the  Whitney — the  fourth- 
will  not  feature  performance  art,  and  will  have 


little  video  work,  but  it  will  concentrate  on 
painting  and  sculpture.  "I  am  dealing  with 
things  and  objects,  as  opposed  to  bodies  and 
space,"  she  says. 

This  curatorial  undertaking  would  certainly 
have  been  enough  for  most  people,  even  full¬ 
time  curators  trained  in  the  art  of  assembling  an 
exhibition.  But  Grabner  made  sure  that  the  Bien¬ 
nial  would  not  overshadow  her  artistic  practice, 
which  has  only  gained  momentum  in  recent 
years.  Last  fall,  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art  Cleveland  opened  "I  Work  From  Home,"  a 
survey  covering  20  years  of  her  work.  The  show 
included  a  replica  of  The  Suburban,  with  four 
mini-installations  by  artists  Karl  Haendel, 

Michael  Smith,  Amanda  Ross-Ho,  and  Jessica 
Jackson  Hutchins. 

Although  Grabner  is  a  Conceptual  artist,  the 
show  offered  a  surprising  amount  of  visual  and 
esthetic  interest.  She  has  always  thrown  the 
domestic  into  the  mix,  beginning  with  early  ab¬ 
stract  paintings  that  emulated  the  look  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  tablecloths  and  curtains,  such  as  Granny 
Square  Afghan  from  1996.  Later,  she  made 
weavings  of  colored  paper,  inspired  by  one  of 
her  son's  kindergarten  craft  projects.  Through¬ 
out  her  career,  she  has  made  a  practice  of  incor¬ 
porating  her  family  into  her  artistic  process. 


The  MOCA  Cleveland 
show  included  a 
replica  of  The 
Suburban,  a  gallery 
Grabner  runs  in  an 
8-by-8-foot  garden 
shed  in  her  backyard. 
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Between  1994  and  2002,  for  in¬ 
stance,  she  formed  an  art  col¬ 
laborative  with  her  husband 
and  their  boys  (now  grown) 
called  CAR  (Conceptual  Artists 
Research),  which  used  every¬ 
day  events  as  the  subject  of  hu¬ 
morous  and  meditative  videos. 

"Michelle  has  allowed  the  ac¬ 
tivities  around  her  studio  prac¬ 
tice  to  stretch  her  intellect  and 
her  reception  of  art,"  says  MOCA 
Cleveland  chief  curator  David 
Norr,  who  sees  Grabner's  role  as 
a  curator  as  inextricable  from  her 
art.  "Her  ability  to  continue  to 
change  and  to  let  these  outside 
forces  press  and  push  onto  her 
practice  is  what  keeps  it  fresh." 

Beginning  in  2003,  the  artist  began  her  most 
labor-intensive  work:  a  series  of  abstract  paint¬ 
ings  covered  in  tiny  dots,  which  she  applies  in 
concentric  circles  using  the  Archimedean  spiral  as 
a  motif.  Though  they  are  as  convulsive  as  Op  art, 
these  works  take  incredible  concentration  to 
complete,  as  Grabner  daubs  the  canvas  with  a 
single  repetitive  gesture  that  is  just  the  opposite 
of  an  expressive  brushstroke.  The  resulting  can¬ 
vases  can  be  fairly  compared  to  more  visionary 
artworks,  such  as  spot  paintings  by  Australian 


Two  works  Grabner 
chose  for  the  2014 
Whitney  Biennial: 
top  A  2012  diptych 
by  photographer 
Dawoud  Bey. 
above  Alma  Allen’s 
untitled  marble 
sculpture,  2013. 


Aborigines  or  Buddhist  man- 
dalas.  More  recently,  Grabner 
has  returned  to  the  idea  of  fab¬ 
ric,  using  silverpoint  to  create 
drawings  that  look  like  woven 
metal  threads,  or  making  ging¬ 
ham  patterns  with  acrylic  paint 
on  panel.  Merging  the  domestic 
with  the  public  experience  of 
picnicking,  these  illusory  table¬ 
cloths  turn  the  banal  into  a  hyp¬ 
notic  and  almost  meditative 
application  of  paint. 

Next  fall,  Grabner  is  slated 
for  a  solo  show  at  James  Cohan 
Gallery  in  New  York,  which 
started  representing  her  in  late 
2013.  "If  I  can't  balance  all  the 
administrative  duties  with  the 
studio,  I  think  I  would  be  a  very  miserable  per¬ 
son,"  she  says.  "The  scales  are  actually  per¬ 
fectly  even,  with  the  survey  show  perfectly 
balancing  out  the  most  in-depth  and  extensive 
curatorial  task  that  I  have  ever  taken  on."  Re¬ 
flecting  on  her  past  year,  she  says,  "I  have 
learned  so  much.  I  think  the  most  difficult  thing 
for  an  artist  to  know  and  understand  is  how 
one's  work  fits  within  a  bigger  context.  So  it 
looks  self-sacrificing,  but  in  fact  there's  a  side 
of  this  that  is  so  selfish— and  I  love  it."  ■ 
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A  promising  future  scientist-colonizer  from 

Agnes  Meyer-Brandis’s  The  Moon  Goose  Analogue:  Lunar  Migration  Bird  Facility,  2014. 


Interplanetary  exploration, 
alien  life,  and  living  on  the 
moon  are  among  the  themes 
obsessing  artists  who  use 
science  fiction  to  comment 
on  matters  closer  to  home 

BY  RACHEL  WOLFF 


SCIENCE 

FRICTION 
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n  2003,  Russian  artist  Leonid  Tishkov  fell  in  love  with  the 
moon  and  vowed  to  stay  with  her  forever. 

As  the  story  goes,  the  moon  descended  from  the  sky 
and  appeared  in  the  thick  upper  brush  of  a  pine  tree  out¬ 
side  Moscow;  her  crescent  curves  were  boldly  illuminated 
from  within.  Tishkov  embraced  her,  adored  her,  and,  when 
she  asked  to  see  the  world,  promised  to  show  her  as  much 
of  it  as  he  could.  "She  shone  to  me  personally  and  bright¬ 
ened  my  loneliness,"  Tishkov  says. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Tishkov  has  toted  his  six-foot-plus 
celestial  darling  from  the  tunnels  and  rooftops  of  Paris  to 
the  bays  and  straw  shops  of  Taiwan,  to  Arctic  fjords,  tree- 
tops  in  The  Hague,  the  Tien  Shan  Observatory  in  Kaza¬ 
khstan,  and,  just  last  year,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
they  visited  the  monuments  along  the  National  Mall  as 
well  as  nearby  sites.  They  went  to  the  National  Aquarium, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  onetime  Baltimore  home,  and  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Antietam.  Tishkov  lay  beside  her  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  protected  her  from  predators 
and  rain,  and  wrote  poetry  in  her  honor.  "I  give  her  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  love,"  he  says.  She,  in  turn,  "gives 
us  her  beauty." 

The  artist  plucked  the  form  itself —crafted,  less  romanti¬ 
cally,  out  of  durable  plastic  and  LED  lights— from  Magritte's 
crescent  moon,  appearing  most  famously  in  his  1956  paint¬ 
ing  The  Sixteenth  of  September,  in  which  it  shines  brightly 
through  a  stately  tree  even  as  the  surrounding  sky  indicates 


dawn.  Conceptually,  Tishkov  says,  his  idea  was  to  strip  the 
moon  of  its  practical  and  scientific  associations.  It's  a  fairly 
radical  position,  he  explains— a  world  in  which  "the  moon 
does  not  exist  as  an  object  in  reality  for  research;  it  is  only 
the  poetic  object"— the  object  that  ancient  civilizations 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  and  that  Magritte  rendered  above 
bowler-hatted  men  and  through  densely  clustered  leaves. 

At  the  same  time,  notes  curator  Rob  La  Frenais  of  the 
London-based  organization  Arts  Catalyst,  which  pro¬ 
motes  experimental  art,  "there's  an  element  of  satire  to 
that,  in  a  Russian  sense— the  idea  that  someone  can  own 
their  very  own  moon  and  take  it  around  with  them."  It's 
also  worth  noting  how  the  project  has  developed  in  tan¬ 
dem  with  a  new  reality  in  which  superpowers— namely, 
China— are  circling  the  moon  with  an  eye  toward  mining 
it  for  resources  and  claiming  the  unregulated  terrain  as 
their  own. 

Tishkov's  travels— images  of  which  were  included  in  the 
Arts  Catalyst  exhibition  "Republic  of  the  Moon,"  on  view 
earlier  this  year  at  London's  Bargehouse  at  Oxo  Tower 
Wharf— reflect  a  pervasive  strain  in  the  ways  artists  are 
dealing  with  science  fiction  today,  especially  as  previous 
conceptions  of  the  genre  inch  increasingly  toward  fact. 
Indeed,  as  a  21st-century  space  race  gains  momentum, 


Rachel  Wolff  is  an  art  writer,  editor,  and  film  producer  based 
in  Brooklyn. 


Russian  romantic  Leonid  Tishkov  totes  his  celestial  darling  around  the  world. 
His  Private  Moon,  2011,  is  a  plastic-and-LED  poetic  object. 
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A  lone  astronaut  in  the  installation  Enter  at  Own  Risk,  2012,  by  Hagen  Betzwieser  and  Sue  Corke 
(aka  WE  COLONISED  THE  MOON),  who  explore  future  colonization. 


artists  are  reexamining  science  fiction  and  looking  at  the 
implications  of  life  after  life  in  space. 

"The  crux  of  science  fiction's  allure  is  that  it  occupies 
that  gray  area  between  the  credible  (the  rational,  evidence- 
based,  believable,  and  empirical)  and  the  incredible  (the 
fantastic,  imaginary,  and  the  downright  impossible),"  says 
Zoe  Whitley,  curator  of  contemporary  British  art  at  Tate 
Britain  and  cocurator,  with  Naima  J.  Keith,  of  "The  Shad¬ 
ows  Took  Shape,"  a  25-year  survey  of  international  art  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Afrofuturist  esthetic,  on  view  at  the  Studio 
Museum  in  Harlem  through  March  9.  "In  the  realm  of  sci¬ 
ence  fiction,"  Whitley  adds,  "the  two  are  conflated  to  form 
a  new,  wondrous  whole." 

At  Bargehouse,  the  German  artist  Agnes  Meyer-Brandis 
exhibited  her  Moon  Goose  Analogue:  Lunar  Migration  Bird 
Facility,  which  was  commissioned  for  "Republic  of  the 
Moon."  Like  Tishkov,  she  uses  myth  and  whimsy  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  impending  chapters  of  a  new  space  age.  In¬ 
spired  in  part  by  the  Mars500  experiment— a  2007-11 
study  conducted  through  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 
wherein  volunteers  were  isolated  in  a  makeshift  spacecraft 
on  a  simulated  mission  to  Mars— Meyer-Brandis  set  out  to 
create  a  simulation  of  her  own,  built  around  mythical  crea¬ 
tures.  The  "moon  geese"  that  populate  the  artist's  facsimile 
world  have  their  roots  in  a  17th-century  text  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bishop  Francis  Godwin  titled  The  Man  in  the  Moone, 
one  of  the  earliest  known  works  of  science  fiction  in  the 
English  language.  In  it,  Godwin's  protagonist  escapes  near¬ 


certain  doom  by  hitching  a  ride  with  a  flock  of  geese 
whose  migration  pattern  takes  them  to  and  from  the 
moon. 

Meyer-Brandis  constructed  a  narrative  around  this 
species  as  if  it  were  real,  mired  in  crisis  and  stranded  for 
centuries  here  on  Earth.  In  2011,  she  bred  a  flock  of 
"moon  geese,''  guided  them  through  various  stages  of 
training,  and  installed  them  in  Italy  in  a  habitat  that  simu¬ 
lates  the  conditions  on  the  moon.  Her  installation  in  Lon¬ 
don  took  the  form  of  a  control  room  in  which  visitors 
could  activate  live  streams  of  the  geese,  learn  about  the 
various  experiments  they're  conducting  within  the  simula¬ 
tor  (the  growth  potential  of  their  favorite  food,  dandelions, 
in  zero-gravity  situations,  for  instance),  and  explore 
ephemera  related  to  the  early  lives  of  these  winged  would- 
be  astronauts. 

"The  long-term  view  is,  of  course,  to  travel  to  the  moon," 
Meyer-Brandis  says.  "The  first  unmanned  flight  to  the 
moon  is  planned  for  2027."  She  intends  to  join  the  moon 
geese  on  their  second  mission  in  2038. 

Meyer-Brandis's  plight  is  fanciful,  but  her  methods  are 
rigorous  and  part  of  the  project's  conceit  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  could  be  no  humor  in  this  at  all,  that  she  really 
could  be  preparing  to  send  these  geese  to  the  moon.  "It's 
very  interesting  to  me  as  an  artist,"  she  adds.  "These  kind 
of  simulations  and  the  question  of  what  is  real  or  what  is 
not." 

Another  strain  of  recent  science  fiction-based  work 
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In  “The  Shadows  Took  Shape”  at  the  Studio  Museum  in  Harlem, 
Cyrus  Kabiru’s  Rat,  2010,  showed  Afrofuturism  mining  future  and  past. 


examines  the  imagined  corporate  implications  of  space  col¬ 
onization.  As  the  artistic  duo  WE  COLONISED  THE  MOON, 
German  artist  Hagen  Betzwieser  and  English  artist  Sue 
Corke  playfully  explore  the  possible  effects  of  what  they 
view  as  an  impending  reality.  "I  think  the  moon  will  be  ei¬ 
ther  a  theme  park  or  a  quarry,"  Betzwieser  says.  "A  priva¬ 
tized  entertainment  park  where  Richard  Branson  will  build 
a  hotel  with  Hilton  and  bring  people  up  who  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  or  it  will  be  a  mine  for  Helium-3  or 
whatever  else  you  can  find  on  the  moon." 

As  such,  Betzwieser  and  Corke  (who  served  as 

artists-in-residence  in  "Republic  of  the  Moon")  had 
previously  launched  such  projects  as  "Authentic 
Goods  from  a  Realistic  Future,"  a  series  of  objects  devel¬ 
oped  around  this  hypothetical  future.  The  installation,  on 
view  at  London's  EB&Flow  Gallery  (now  BERLONI)  in 
2012,  included  prototypes  for  German-made  flying 
saucers,  a  video  projection  of  a  dancer  in  a  space  suit  per¬ 
forming  a  ballet  among  the  stars,  and  "No  Cosmic  Rays" 
protest  signs,  stored  for  later  use  in  an  imagined  activist 
movement  taking  a  stand  against  the  particles  that 
threaten  people  exploring  (and,  perhaps,  vacationing  in) 
space. 

Future  colonization  has  long  been  a  theme  in  science 
fiction  for  artists  and  writers.  Corke  and  Betzwieser  cite 
Britain's  colonizing  tradition  as  a  major  reference 
point — even  its  seemingly  innocuous  infiltrations,  such 


as  when  the  19th-century  English  settler  Thomas  Austin 
introduced  rabbits  to  his  Australian  hunting  estate. 

"They  became  the  biggest  invasive  species  catastrophe 
of  that  century,"  Corke  explains.  "It  pretty  much  ruined 
agriculture  in  Australia  for  some  time." 

Colonial  pasts  and  possible  futures  have  also  shaped  the 
sci-fi  subgenre  of  Afrofuturism.  The  term  was  coined  in 
1994  by  cultural  critic  Mark  Dery  to  characterize  the  work 
of  people  like  science-fiction  writer  Octavia  E.  Butler  and 
musician-philosopher  Sun  Ra,  whose  films,  music,  and 
theories  were  built  around  the  fantasy  of  cultivating  a 
new  home  for  the  African  American  race  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Earth.  The  major  tenet  of  Afrofuturism  is  that  the 
experience  of  the  African  diaspora  (or  any  diaspora)  is 
akin  to  being  lost  in  space. 

Whitley  and  Keith's  show,  "The  Shadows  Took  Shape,"  is 
an  international  selection  of  work  in  this  vein.  The  display 
includes  Sanford  Biggers's  Vex  (2013),  a  screen-  and  spray- 
painted  antique  quilt  studded  with  a  QR  code  that,  when 
scanned,  takes  viewers  to  a  short  film  titled  Moon  Medi¬ 
cine  in  which  an  escaped  slave  finds  refuge  on  a  foreign 
planet;  Kiluanji  Kia  Henda's  Icarus  13,  a  visual  narrative 
from  2008  detailing  an  imagined  mission  to  the  sun  as  told 
through  photographs  taken  in  the  artist's  native  Angola; 
and  William  Cordova's  yawar  mallku  (sculpting  elsewhere  in 
time  /  the  arc  of  the  moral  universe  is  long. ..  /  the  Lesson, 
pt.  2),  2008-13,  a  small-scale  replica  of  the  Millennium 
Falcon,  the  well-worn  Han  Solo-commanded  spacecraft 
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from  Star  Wars,  made  in  collaboration  with  artist  Nyeema 
Morgan  and  the  Houston-based  artist  collective  Otabenga 
Jones  &  Associates.  Its  walls  are  made  of  wood  sourced 
from  Brazil,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  and  Bolivia;  its  roof  is  unshielded, 
revealing  a  kind  of  cultural  library  within. 

"I  think  that  Afrofuturism  is  able  to  engage  a  really 
timely  and  really  serious  sense  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we  might  be  headed  while  also  having  a  good  time,"  Whit¬ 
ley  says.  "We  had  a  lot  of  interesting  conversations  about 
what  we  felt  artists  were  doing  and  how  they  felt  they 
were  either  sitting  within  this  Afrofuturist  canon  or  push¬ 
ing  it  in  new  directions.  And  often  they  were  simultane¬ 
ously  pushing  things  forward  while  also  engaging  with 
fairly  traumatic  pasts." 

Brooklyn  artist  Saya  Woolfalk,  for  instance,  contributed 
a  sculpture  of  a  white  felt-feathered  figure  whose  torso  is 
delineated  by  animation  on  a  flat  screen  TV.  The  piece, 

Life  Products  by  ChimaTEK™  (2013),  featuring  contribu¬ 
tions  from  filmmaker  Rachel  Lears  and  a  soundtrack  by 
DJ  Spooky  That  Subliminal  Kid,  imagines  a  parallel  uni¬ 
verse  populated  by  plant-human  hybrids  and  driven  by 
empathy— a  realm  so  desirable  that  corporations  have  de¬ 
vised  this  contraption,  which  mainlines  empathic  feelings 
to  anyone  willing  to  foot  the  bill.  "To  become  empathic 
you  have  to  come  into  contact  with  people,  go  through 
processes,"  Woolfalk  says.  "ChimaTEK™  provides  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  people  to  do  it  themselves  through  a  home- 
use  technology." 

Born  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  based  in  Lahore, 


Pakistan,  Mehreen  Murtaza  explores  the  fraught  territory 
of  organized  religion  within  a  futuristic,  tech-heavy  con¬ 
text.  "The  Shadows  Took  Shape"  features  a  new  edition 
of  her  colossal  2009  digital  collage  Triptych.  Its  dense  im¬ 
agery  (the  figurative  elements  of  which  were  pho¬ 
tographed  at  Sufi  shrines  throughout  Lahore)  pictures 
individuals  wired  to  machines  that  might,  in  Murtaza's 
imagined  realm,  fashion  a  personalized  deity  for  them  to 
worship  in  prayer. 

"I  was  interested  in  elements  of  institutionalized  reli¬ 
gion  spliced  with  imagery  that  is  very  explicitly  techno¬ 
logical,  scientific,  and  rooted  in  consumer  culture," 
Murtaza  says.  Religion  and  science  are  inseparable  in  her 
eyes,  as  they  both  confront  "overarching  questions  about 
the  universe  and  this  obsession  with  the  apocalypse  — the 
idea  of  the  singularity  (the  point  at  which  machines'  in¬ 
telligence  will  surpass  our  own)  is  also  rooted  in  the 
apocalypse."  She  was  interested  in  "this  blurring  between 
fact,  fiction,  and  religion,"  and  how  that  in  itself  "can 
form  its  own  narrative." 

The  postapocalyptic  is  still  a  starting  point  for  many 
artists,  and  two  solo  shows  last  year  cleverly  mined  the 
territory,  positing  how  it  might  look  when  life-forms  from 
the  far  future  encounter  what  we've  left  behind.  At  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Ellen  Harvey 
mounted  the  interdisciplinary  exhibition  "The  Alien's 
Guide  to  the  Ruins  of  Washington,  D.C."  In  Harvey's 
dystopic  vision,  the  human  race  has  long  been  extinct,  and 
aliens  visiting  Earth  come  upon  the  Neoclassical  graveyard 
that  was  once  our  nation's  capital. 


Ellen  Harvey’s  Alien  Souvenir  Stand,  2013,  focuses  on  pillared  ruins  and 
the  persistence  of  classical  architectural  styles  as  symbols  of  power  over  the  course  of  history. 
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Her  Alien  Souvenir  Stand  (2013)  is  draped  with  water- 
color  works  on  clayboard  depicting  the  mostly  pillared 
ruins.  In  printed  brochures,  the  Jefferson  Memorial  is 
dubbed  "The  Circle/Triangle  Pillar-Thing,"  Congress,  "The 
Really  Complicated  Pillar-Thing,"  and  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  columns,  "Boring,"  "Frilly,"  and  "Very  Frilly," 
respectively.  The  alien  author  asks:  "Who  were  the  lost 
Pillar-Builders  of  Earth?  Why  did  they  leave  the  comfort 
of  their  oceans  to  build  these  enduringly  popular 
Pillar-Things  over  much  of  the  dry  land  of  their  planet  for 
the  brief  period  of  about  two  and  a  half  thousand  years? 
What  drove  this  primitive  Earth-wide  society  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  creating  innumerable  variations  of  the  same  thing 
all  over  the  place?" 

arvey  wanted  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  this 
-  particular  architectural  style  expressed  power  over 

time.  It  has  been  embraced  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Stalin,  the  U.S.  government,  and,  in  her  narrative,  by  our 
intergalactic  colonizers.  Alien  Space  Ship:  The  Latest  in 
Pillar-Builder  Space  Travel  (2013),  a  23-foot  aluminum 
Corinthian  column-shaped  rocket,  stood  tall  in  the  mu¬ 
seum's  rotunda. 

Adrian  Villar  Rojas's  recent  conception  of  our  future 
relics  was  wider  in  scope,  ranging  from  fossilized  organic 
matter  (whales,  kittens,  Kurt  Cobain's  remains)  to  frag¬ 
ments  of  Renaissance  sculptures  to  vessels,  tools,  and 
hulking  Modernist  architecture  (one  structure  rests  on  the 
hardened  spine  of  a  fossilized  elephant),  all  rendered  in 
mud  and  clay  with  a  rough,  human  quality  to  their  forms 


and  surfaces.  His  exhibition,  titled  "Today  We  Reboot  the 
Planet,"  inaugurated  the  new  Serpentine  Sackler  Gallery  in 
London  last  fall. 

Rojas  cites  environmental  concerns  as  his  primary  moti¬ 
vator.  This  particular  work,  Rojas  has  noted,  was  inspired 
by  the  concept  of  Anthropocene,  which  seeks  to  assess 
human  impact  on  our  geological  past,  present,  and  future. 
That  impact,  he  believes,  is  so  huge  that  it  is  ushering  us 
into  a  new  geologic  era. 

In  addition  to  artists  feeling  science  fiction's  pull  and  al¬ 
lure,  curators,  too,  have  been  looking  toward  the  genre  as 
a  structure  or  context  in  which  to  situate  work.  The  New 
Museum  in  New  York  is  currently  hosting  a  small  but 
dense  exhibition,  on  view  through  April  13,  in  its  fifth- 
floor  Museum  as  Hub,  titled  "Report  on  the  Construction 
of  a  Spaceship  Module."  The  project,  installed  in  a 
makeshift  galactic  vessel,  was  organized  by  tranzit,  a  col¬ 
lective  of  curators  in  former  Eastern  Bloc  countries,  to¬ 
gether  with  New  Museum  curator  Lauren  Cornell.  It 
includes  some  65  artists. 

Vit  Havranek,  director  of  tranzit  in  Prague,  explains: 
"We're  using  this  allegory  of  science  fiction  or  a  space¬ 
ship  as  a  way  to  look  at  what  we  do.  A  spaceship  does  re¬ 
search  in  fields  that  are  not  obvious."  Tranzit's  aim,  he 
continues,  is  "to  find  the  things  we  don't  know  and  don't 
understand"  and  study  them  as  rigorously  as  we  would 
findings  from  an  alien  culture.  The  approach  is  also 
rooted  in  the  role  that  science  fiction  played  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  conjuring  ideas  about  the  future  and  what 
life  might  look  like  beyond  the  wall— any  wall.  ■ 


Babi  Badalov’s  collage  Nuage  (Cloud),  2009,  part  of  the 
New  Museum’s  exhibition  “Report  on  the  Construction  of  a  Spaceship  Module.” 
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Shanghai’s 

Tricky 


Transformation 


The  city’s  five-year  plan  to  become  China’s  cultural 
capital  is  fueling  massive  development  in  both  public 
and  privately  owned  museums.  But  can  Shanghai 
provide  the  trained  staff— and  the  art— to  fill  these 
new  institutions?  by  Barbara  pollack 


The  Power  Station  of  Art,  modeled  on  the  Tate  Modern,  opened  in  2012  and  is  situated  in  a  former  electric  plant. 
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COURTESY  POWER  STATION  OF  ART,  SHANGHAI 
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The  China  Art  Palace,  which  took  over  the  former  China  Pavilion  of  the  2010  Shanghai  World  Expo  site. 


Shanghai  — China's  largest  city,  with  an  es¬ 
timated  population  of  23  million  plus  an 
additional  8  million  visitors  annually— is 
in  the  process  of  transforming  itself  into 
China's  cultural  capital.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
tourists  interested  in  art  came  to  Shanghai,  their 
choices  were  limited  to  two  museums:  the  Shang¬ 
hai  Museum,  a  422,000-square-foot  institution 
built  in  1996  as  a  home  for  Chinese  antiquities; 
and  the  Shanghai  Art  Museum,  a  much  smaller  fa¬ 
cility  housed  in  the  clubhouse  of  a  former  race 
track,  a  colonial  structure  devoted  to  exhibitions  of 
modern  and  contemporary  Chinese  art.  Today, 
Shanghai  tourists  have  a  choice  of  no  fewer  than 
ten  contemporary-art  museums,  most  of  them  pri¬ 
vate  ventures  supported  by  individual  investors. 

According  to  the  latest  government  statistics, 
China  is  building  approximately  100  museums  a 
year,  an  increase  from  fewer  than  2,500  in  2001  to 
more  than  3,500  a  decade  later,  with  390  opening  in 
2011  alone.  This  museum-building  boom  parallels 


the  creation  of  Chinese  megacities,  each  wanting  its 
share  of  cultural  tourist  draws. 

Shanghai's  impulse  to  build  so  many  museums  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  governmental  five-year  plan 
for  the  city  to  become  an  artistic  center  on  par  with 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  With  such  govern¬ 
ment  support— in  the  form  of  direct  funding  or  real- 
estate  tax  advantages— doors  have  opened  for  these 
new  projects,  but  major  challenges  remain.  In  the 
first  place,  China  does  not  have  a  tax  structure  al¬ 
lowing  for  donations  to  nonprofit  institutions, 
whether  government-controlled  or  privately  owned, 
and  while  there  are  funds  for  building  construction, 
there  are  none  for  operating  expenses.  Furthermore, 
museums  have  limited  ability  to  attract  private 
donors  or  corporate  sponsors,  and  they  lack  trained 
professionals,  including  curators,  art  handlers,  col¬ 
lection  managers,  and  research  assistants.  The  only 


Barbara  Pollack  is  a  contributing  editor  of  ARTnews. 
Additional  reporting  from  Sammi  Liu  in  Beijing. 
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A  rendering  of  the  Long  Museum-Puxi  Branch,  set  to  open  later  this  year  in  the  West  Bund  Cultural  Corridor. 


institution  with  a 
curatorial  studies 
program  that  in¬ 
cludes  contempo¬ 
rary  art  is  the 
Central  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Beijing, 
but  most  of  its  grad¬ 
uates  prefer  to  go  to 
work  for  auction 
houses  and  galleries. 

"The  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge?  I  guess  it  is 
to  persuade  myself 
to  keep  up  with  all 
the  other  chal¬ 
lenges,"  says  Gong 
Yan,  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the 
Chinese-language 
magazine  Art  World. 

Gong,  who  had  no 
prior  museum  expe¬ 
rience,  was  appointed  deputy  director  of  the  Power 
Station  of  Art,  which  opened  in  September  2012. 
Modeled  on  the  Tate  Modern,  the  expansive  facility, 
situated  in  a  former  electric  plant,  was  converted 
into  a  museum  at  a  cost  of  $64  million,  provided 
solely  by  the  Shanghai  government.  The  choice  of 
Gong  was  controversial,  given  her  lack  of  training 
and  the  fact  that  she  is  related  to  a  well-placed  local 
official,  a  factor  instrumental  in  her  selection.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  tenure,  the  museum  has  hosted  "Andy 
Warhol:  15  Minutes  Eternal,"  the  first  show  of  the 
artist's  work  in  China  (absent  his  Mao  portraits, 
which  were  deemed  too  controversial).  Gong  has 
also  hired  a  staff  of  36  full-time  employees,  a  mod¬ 
est  number  compared  with  the  museum's  attendance 


figures,  which 
reached  300,000  in 
its  first  year.  "Con¬ 
temporary  art  in 
China  is  still  in  its 
youth  stage,  so  to 
educate  people 
about  contemporary 
art  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  vision  and 
mission  in  our  mu¬ 
seum,"  says  Gong, 
who  claims  the  mu¬ 
seum  has  offered 
more  than  200  edu¬ 
cational  programs  in 
the  last  12  months. 

"Shanghai's  push 
is  representative  of 
the  next  stage  of 
major  museum  de¬ 
velopment  in  China, 
with  local  govern¬ 
ments  putting  all  this  money  into  contemporary-art 
facilities,"  says  Bruce  Altshuler,  director  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  Studies  Department  at  New  York  University. 
"The  scale  is  consistent  with  everything  else  you 
see  in  China— huge,"  he  adds.  While  museum  de¬ 
velopment  reflects  a  city's  aspirations,  it  also  pres¬ 
ents  its  own  set  of  challenges,  according  to 
Altshuler,  especially  in  a  country  with  a  shortage  of 
curatorial  professionals  and  museum-quality  collec¬ 
tions.  "The  overall  capacity  for  presenting  contem¬ 
porary  art  is  now  immense,  and  the  problem  is  in 
filling  it."  He  says.  "I  mean,  who  has  that  much 
stuff  to  show?" 

This  question,  apparently,  was  not  on  the  mind  of 
Shanghai  officials  when,  in  2012,  they  closed  the 
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antiquated  Shang¬ 
hai  Art  Museum 
and  divided  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  be¬ 
tween  two 
mammoth  institu¬ 
tions,  which  face 
each  other  across 
the  Huangpu  River: 
the  China  Art 
Palace  and  the 
Power  Station  of 
Art.  The  China  Art 
Palace  took  over  the 
former  China  Pavil¬ 
ion  of  the  2010 
Shanghai  World 
Expo  site,  covering 
some  700,000 
square  feet  and  fea¬ 
turing  a  bright-red 
edifice  that  is  one 
of  the  city's  most 
identifiable  land¬ 
marks.  It  displays 
20th-century  Chi¬ 
nese  paintings  by 
artists  not  well 
known  in  the  West 
but  greatly  admired 
in  China.  The  Power 
Station  of  Art  was 
also  a  Shanghai 
Expo  site— the 
Pavilion  of  the 
Future— now  a  mu¬ 
seum  devoted  to 
post- 1980s  art  by 
both  Chinese  and 
international  artists. 

Crowds  flooded 
into  the  two  muse¬ 
ums  when  they 
opened  together  in 
October  2012. 

Though  admission  is 
free,  tickets  had  to 
be  obtained  over  the 
Internet  for  opening 
day.  At  the  China  Art 

Palace,  I  wandered  over  five  floors  connected  by 
ramps  that  take  viewers  from  special  exhibitions  de¬ 
voted  to  masters  of  ink-and-brush  painting  to  images 
of  Shanghai's  glamour  girls  of  the  1920s  and  '30s  to 
realist  painting  of  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

Across  the  river  at  the  Power  Station  of  Art,  the 
2012  Shanghai  Biennale  was  taking  place,  and  I  was 
immediately  confronted  with  Huang  Yong  Ping  s 
towering  Thousand-Armed  Guanyin  (1997/2012),  a 
three-story-tall  version  of  Marcel  Duchamp  s  bottle 


above  Rockbund  Art  Museum  with  Bharti  Kher’s  Target  Queen,  2014, 
on  the  facade,  below  Installations  by  Choi  Jeong-Hwa  (top), 
Nedko  Solakov  (middle),  and  Shahzia  Sikander  and  Du  Yun  (bottom) 


”  wo  months 
later,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  2012,  the 
Long  Museum  opened 
in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Pudong  district  of 
Shanghai.  Costing  $43 
million,  it  was  founded 
by  Liu  Yiqian  and 
Wang  Wei,  China's 
most  acquisitive  col¬ 
lectors.  Designed  by 
architect  Zhong  Song, 
the  huge  brutalist 
structure  houses  the 
couple's  collection  of 
contemporary-realist 
painting  on  the  first 
floor,  their  "classics" 
of  the  Cultural  Revo¬ 
lution  on  the  second, 
and  their  trove  of  Chi¬ 
nese  antiquities  on 
the  third.  Here  you 
can  find  Chairman 
Mao  Inspection  of 
Countryside  in  Guang¬ 
dong  (1972)  by  Chen 
Yanning  as  well  as  an 
11th-century  scroll 
painting  by  Emperor 
Song  Huizong  pur¬ 
chased  at  auction  for 
$9.9  million  in  2009. 

China  Art  Palace, 
the  Power  Station  of 
Art,  and  the  Long 

Museum  have  joined  a  roster  of  existing  art  muse¬ 
ums  in  Shanghai.  These  include  the  Museum  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Art  (MOCA)  Shanghai,  founded  in  2005 
by  Hong  Kong  jewelry  designer  Samuel  Kung;  the 
Minsheng  Art  Museum,  established  in  2008  by  China 
Minsheng  Banking  Corporation,  China's  largest  bank; 
the  Rockbund  Art  Museum,  a  Kunsthalle  that 
opened  in  2010,  situated  in  the  renovated  1932  for¬ 
mer  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  and 
the  Shanghai  Himalayas  Museum,  designed  by 


rack  with  hands  on 
each  prong  bearing 
Chinese  artifacts,  in¬ 
cluding  chopsticks 
and  miniature  Bud¬ 
dhas.  As  big  as  it  was, 
the  work  didn't  fill 
the  soaring  main- 
floor  atrium,  which  is 
as  huge  as  the  Tate 
Modern's  Turbine 
Hall. 
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The  Yuz  Museum  Shanghai,  scheduled  to  open  in  May. 


Japanese  architect  Arata  Isozaki,  com¬ 
pleted  in  201 1 .  Both  the  Rockbund  and 
the  Himalayas  Museum  are  typical  of 
many  museum  projects  in  China  in  that 
they  are  a  component  of  real-estate 
developments. 

The  Rockbund  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Ou,  founder  and  chairman  of 
Sinolink  Worldwide  Holdings— a  real- 
estate  company  listed  on  the  Hong 
Kong  Stock  Exchange— as  the  center- 
piece  of  a  luxury  redevelopment  plan 
for  Shanghai's  prestigious  Bund  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Himalayas  Museum  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  local  real-estate  developer  Dai 
Zhikang  in  2011  as  one  facet  of  his 
$480  million  media  city  in  the  Pudong 
district. 

Stunning  as  these  museums  are  as 
buildings,  their  day-to-day  operations 
differ  considerably.  The  Minsheng  Art 
Museum,  for  example,  is  not  merely  a 
vanity  project  for  a  bank.  Its  first  di¬ 
rector  was  Zhou  Tiehai,  an  artist  with 
an  international  reputation  who  had  a 
vision  for  a  world-class  museum.  The  Minsheng's 
shows,  such  as  "30  Years  of  Moving  Image  in  China" 
and  Liu  Wei's  retrospective  in  2011,  were  among  the 
best-researched  exhibitions  in  China. 

By  contrast,  MOCA  Shanghai  has  never  had  the 
funds  to  hire  a  director  or  chief  curator  and  it  often 
accepts  shows,  such  as  its  recent  Christian  Dior  exhi¬ 
bition,  that  mostly  brand  its  corporate  sponsors. 
"There  is  an  idea  that  these  museums  get  built  and 
nobody  comes  to  them,"  says  Philip  Tinari,  director 
of  the  Ullens  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  Beijing. 


"That's  true  for  some  places  like  the 
Himalayas  Museum,"  he  adds.  "You 
don't  hear  a  word  out  of  them."  Tinari 
believes  that  the  Himalayas  was  built 
to  increase  the  value  of  Zhikang's  real- 
estate  project.  The  developer  did  in¬ 
deed  sell  shortly  after  it  was  built  to  a 
Hong  Kong  company  for  a  significant 
profit.  Other  museums  showed  prom¬ 
ise,  at  least  at  the  time  of  their  open¬ 
ing,  Tinari  insists,  cautioning,  "Prog¬ 
ress  is  never  permanent." 

Not  satisfied  with  the  large  number 
of  museums  already  in  existence,  the 
Shanghai  government  has  decided  to 
develop  a  section  of  the  Huangpu 
River  as  the  West  Bund  Cultural  Cor¬ 
ridor.  This  city-sponsored  develop¬ 
ment  stretches  more  than  five  miles 
and  will  feature  two  museums:  the 
Long  Museum-Puxi  branch  and  the 
Yuz  Museum,  Shanghai,  both  of 
which  are  expected  to  open  this  year. 
The  West  Bund  Cultural  Corridor  will 
also  feature  theaters,  an  opera  house, 
artist  residencies,  and  other  art-related  venues.  Its 
star  attraction  will  be  Oriental  DreamWorks,  the 
Chinese  studios  for  the  American  film  company. 
Long  Museum-Puxi  branch  is  expected  to  be  about 
172,000  square  feet  and  will  concentrate  on  the 
contemporary  art  that  Wang  Wei  and  her  husband 
have  acquired  over  the  past  two  years  for  over 
$100  million.  "The  biggest  challenge  is  the  ex¬ 
tremely  huge  investment  of  money,"  says  Wang, 
who  reportedly  has  already  spent  $7  million  a  year 
to  keep  her  first  museum  running. 


The  Yuz  Museum  is  the  brainchild  of 
Chinese  Indonesian  collector  Budi  Tek. 
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"  he  Yuz  Museum 
Shanghai  is  the 
brainchild  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Indonesian  collec¬ 
tor  Budi  Tek,  who 
already  opened  the  Yuz 
Museum  as  the  first 
contemporary-art  mu¬ 
seum  in  Jakarta,  Indone¬ 
sia,  in  2008.  "My  dream 
is  to  have  a  really  good 
contemporary- art  mu¬ 
seum  in  Asia,"  says  Tek, 
who  plans  to  retire  in 
Shanghai,  where  his 
wife  was  raised.  "If  you 
collect  Chinese  contem¬ 
porary  art  and  also  in¬ 
ternational  artworks,  as 
I  have,  then  Shanghai  is 
the  natural  place  for  a 
museum  because  it's 
such  an  international 
city."  Tek  is  being  dis¬ 
crete  about  which  works 
will  be  on  view  when  his 
museum  has  its  grand 
opening  in  May.  He  had 
what  he  calls  a  "soft 
opening"  in  December, 
but  he  will  surely  dis¬ 
play  his  prized  posses¬ 
sion,  Maurizio  Cattelan's 
Untitled  (The  Tree  of 
Life),  1998,  a  monumen¬ 
tal  installation  of  an 
olive  tree  growing  out  of 
a  cube  of  earth.  Tek  has 
been  one  of  the  key  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  West  Bund 
Cultural  Corridor.  "I  my¬ 
self  promoted  the  mu¬ 
seum.  movement  in 
Shanghai,"  he  says. 

"Why  can  New  York  be 
New  York?  There's  Wall 
Street,  of  course,  but 
also  Chelsea,  Broadway, 
and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art." 

Up  until  recently,  few 
museums  in  China  be¬ 
haved  like  art  museums 
in  the  United  States. 

They  were  largely  unhampered  by  policies  discour¬ 
aging  deacquisitions  and  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
they  often  functioned  more  like  rental  halls,  offer¬ 
ing  shows  to  artists  for  large  fees.  Also,  like  gal¬ 
leries,  they  would  sell  works  directly  out  of 
exhibitions.  In  Shanghai  today,  museums  are  trying 


Star  attractions  at  the  Yuz:  Maurizio  Cattelan’s  Untitled 
(The  Tree  of  Life),  1998,  growing  out  of  a  huge  cube  of  earth  (above) 
and  Xu  Bing’s  Tobacco  Project,  2000/2004  (below). 


to  improve  their  prac¬ 
tices.  "I  have  a  very 
strong  opportunity  to 
combine  my  back¬ 
ground  in  the  history  of 
museums  coming  from 
the  West  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  applying  this 
model  in  China,"  says 
Larys  Frogier,  director 
of  the  Rockbund  Art 
Museum,  noting  that 
the  fast  pace  of  China's 
developing  museum 
scene  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  impose  strict 
Western  models.  "The 
challenge,"  he  adds,  "is 
to  really  think  how  you 
can  operate  a  very  pro¬ 
fessional  high-quality 
museum,  and  not  only 
be  a  showcase." 

"You  see  a  real 
polyphony  of  visions 
about  what  a  museum  is 
and  what  it  can  be,  and 
I  think  that  kind  of  di¬ 
versity  creates  some¬ 
thing  special,"  says 
Tinari.  As  he  points  out, 
the  situation  of  muse¬ 
ums  in  China  has  been 
changing  rapidly,  with 
many  adding  educa¬ 
tional  and  innovative 
programming,  when  just 
a  few  years  ago  most 
were  mainly  overbuilt, 
empty  shells  designed 
merely  to  display  art, 
often  a  single  owner's 
collection.  "Look  at  the 
Rockbund,  which  only 
opened  in  2010.  Now, 
it's  a  mature  institution 
by  comparison." 

All  agree  that  much 
remains  to  be  done,  but 
there  is  also  tremendous 
optimism  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  these  institu¬ 
tions.  "Compared  to 
other  international  cos¬ 
mopolitan  cities,  our  art  institutions  are  way  be¬ 
hind,"  Gong  acknowledges.  "I  am  looking  forward  to 
a  series  of  private  museums  which  will  complement 
public  museums,  like  ours.  I  think  only  if  the  envi¬ 
ronment  is  this  diverse  can  the  city  generate  more 
interesting  artists  and  artworks."  ■ 
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Stories 

That  Never  End 


Rosy  Keyser  creates  mystery  narratives 

out  of  foraged  wood,  found  objects, 
tar,  wire,  ropes,  and  more 

BY  BARBARA  A.  MacADAM 


Rosy  Keyser  in  her 
Brooklyn  studio. 


all,  regal,  and  a  trifle  tomboyish  with  short, 
blond-streaked  hair,  Rosy  Keyser  arrived  for  an 
opening  of  a  group  show  she  was  in  at  Halsey 
McKay  Gallery  in  East  Hampton,  New  York, 
dressed  in  cut-off-at-the-knees  shorts,  checkered  high-top 
sneakers,  and  stretchy  gold  suspenders.  The  getup  was  a 
perfect  segue  into  her  art. 

Balancing  the  formal  and  the  irrational,  Keyser  probes 
the  raw,  wild,  natural  world— along  with  the  historical,  the 
fictive,  and  the  emotional  realms. 

She  sets  out  the  props  for  a  mystery  narrative— or  a 
treasure  hunt— leaving  clues  embedded  in  her  paintings 
and  constructions,  which  are  much  the  same  thing.  The 
props  can  be  as  random  as  provocative  bits  of  rope,  wire, 
flies  caught  in  enamel,  sawdust,  charred  wood,  corrugated 
steel,  and  polycarbonate.  It's  for  us  to  conceive  the  story 
and  construct  the  plot.  Call  it  raw  realism— real  pieces  of 
nature,  of  the  past,  and  of  the  imagination  become  the  ab¬ 
stract  components  of  a  larger  reality  and  of  an  intense, 
shifting  psychological  composition. 

As  Eric  Crosby,  who,  with  Bartholomew  Ryan,  curated 
"Painter  Painter"  at  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis 
last  spring,  remarks,  "Keyser's  work  is  at  odds  with  so 
much  painting  we  see  today.  It  strikes  me  as  a  force  of  na¬ 
ture.  It's  about  harnessing  the  elements."  He  adds,  "For  me 
it's  a  tidal  force  that  the  work  promises— conversations 
about  the  status  of  the  image." 

The  show  included  15  artists  dealing  with  varieties  of 
abstraction  and  the  ways  in  which  painting  has  been 
reaching  beyond  the  canvas.  Crosby  points  out  how 
Keyser  "is  using  large  stretchers  that  operate  as  a  kind  of 
grid  that  she  operates  with  and  against.  It  comes  from  a 
formal  consideration— a  focused,  formal  sense." 

The  39-year-old  artist  is  very  much  an  American,  bom 


Barbara  A.  MacAdam  is  deputy  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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Big  Sugar  Sea  Wall,  2012. 

“I  scavenged  for  corrugated 
steel  in  Upstate  New  York,” 
Keyser  recalls.  “I  borrowed 
it  to  resuscitate  it.” 
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and  raised  in  rural 
Maryland,  and  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  history 
and  a  familiarity  with 
the  landscape.  She  grew 
up  near  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  border  and  went  to 
school  in  Baltimore. 

Keyser  remembers  how 
she  and  her  siblings 
would  rise  early  to  do 
chores,  "walking  with  a 
flashlight  braced  under 
my  chin,  carrying  buck¬ 
ets  up  the  hill  to  the 
barn  before  daylight." 

After  that,  the  family 
would  drive  to  school 
through  burned-out 
parts  of  Baltimore,  and 
then  head  "back  to  the 
country  and  to  copper¬ 
heads  and  dirt." 

All  of  those  experi¬ 
ences  and  all  of  those 
materials  continue  to 
animate  her  work.  Even 
today,  she  says,  she  goes 
out  by  the  Gowanus 
Canal  near  her  Brooklyn 
studio  and  burns  sticks 
for  her  works.  There's  a 
parallel,  she  points  out, 
between  her  growing  up 
in  the  country  and  going  to  school  in  the  city  and  her  use 
of  atmospheric  spray  paint  and  unrefined  sandpaper. 
Keyser  now  lives  in  both  Brooklyn  and  the  tiny  hamlet  of 
Medusa,  New  York,  along  with  her  husband,  Britt  Win¬ 
terer,  and  their  six-year-old  son,  Winslow. 

For  some  recent  pieces,  "I  scavenged  for  corrugated  steel 
in  Upstate  New  York,  where  the  steel  had  been  left  for 
decades  in  tangled  piles  to  decay.  I  borrowed  it  to  resusci¬ 
tate  it,"  the  artist  says.  "Part  of  the  thrill  was  trying  not  to 
get  caught  throwing  it  into  the  truck."  Her  attraction  to  the 
corrugated  material,  she  says,  was  based  on  what  she  saw 
as  its  "built-in  analog  quality."  It  calls  to  mind  a  rib  cage 
and  a  pulse.  "If  you  add  a  flat  plane  behind  the  material," 
she  says,  "there's  room  in  the  spaces  in  between  allowing  it 
to  expose  a  transitional  moment.  And,  if  you  tilt  it,  it  has  a 
rogue,  unpredictable  happening." 

So  there's  the  element  of  chance  and  the  potential  for 
motion  in  these  very  basic  components.  And  there  is  also  a 
connection  with  the  human  body.  Keyser  doesn't  conceal  a 
certain  vulnerability  and  a  sense  of  the  body  itself  gone 
rogue.  Anatomical  rhythms  are  an  undercurrent  in  the 
work:  breathing,  pain,  endurance,  and  "sweat  and  blood," 
she  points  out.  There's  a  palpable  poignancy  in  all  of  this. 
Keyser's  father,  with  whom  she  was  very  close,  died  two 
days  before  she  turned  13.  "He  gave  me  an  easel  before  he 
died,"  she  recalls. 


Keyser  studied  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  took 
art  classes  with,  among 
others,  Victor  Kord, 
whose  work  in  a  faculty 
show  called  "Dog  Soup" 
made  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  on  her.  "It  was  a 
distilled  and  brilliant 
coupling  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  and  the  abstract," 
she  remembers.  Using  a 
"simple  grid  with  col¬ 
ored  dots,"  his  work  ex¬ 
emplified  a  freedom  to 
attribute  abstract  ideas 
to  firmly  planted  materi¬ 
als.  "Kord  was  my 
bridge  to  abstraction," 
says  Keyser,  whose 
work  was  more  figura¬ 
tive  at  the  time. 

n  1997,  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Cornell,  she 
moved  to  New  York, 
and  then  lived  for  a  year 
in  East  Palo  Alto,  Califor¬ 
nia,  while  her  husband 
was  attending  graduate 
school.  "I  admired  the 
lifestyle  there— drinking 
beer  and  fixing  cars," 
Keyser  says.  "I  started 
painting  engines;  I  was  interested  in  car  culture.  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  big  paintings  using  heavy  marine  paint."  From  the  start, 
even  her  titles  were  striking— at  once  poetic,  tough,  witty, 
and  enigmatic.  Keyser  went  on  to  earn  her  M.F.A.  from  the 
School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  where  she  increas¬ 
ingly  experimented  with  the  boundaries  of  painting,  adding 
elements  from  nature  and  ceramic  fragments. 

She  returned  to  New  York  in  2003  and  participated  in 
several  group  shows.  In  2007,  she  was  part  of  "Stubborn 
Materials"  at  Peter  Blum  Gallery  in  New  York,  curated  by 
Simone  Subal.  Among  the  eight  artists  in  that  pivotal  show 
were  Larry  Bamburg,  Ian  Pedigo,  and  Jutta  Koether,  all  of 
whose  art  had  ersatz  primitive  and  personal  architectural 
characteristics,  a  build-your-own- world  style.  Keyser  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  with  the  gallery  until  last  year,  and  her  ex¬ 
hibitions  there  bore  such  titles  as  "Promethean  Dub,"  "The 
Moon  Ate  Me,"  and  "Rivers  Burn  and  Run  Backward." 

In  last  year's  "Medusa  Pie  Country,"  Keyser's  engage¬ 
ment  with  music  played  into  the  schemes  of  her  pieces  — 
as  inspiration,  rhythm,  invention,  and  imaginative  grit. 
One  work,  Mnemonic  Land  Device  (For  Blind  Willie 
McTell)— consisting  of  cardboard,  palm  mat,  enamel, 
wire,  and  steel— has  a  geometric  structure  of  triangles 
and  rectangles  and  grids,  looking  altogether  like  a  build¬ 
ing  complex  or  a  primitive  harp  "with  one  foot  in  the  past 
and  one  lit  by  illusory  LED  lights,"  as  Keyser  describes 
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Blank  Verse,  2011.  Despite  all  its  toughness,  the  work  calls  to  mind  American  patchwork  quilts. 


the  composition.  It  turns  out  to  have  begun  as  a  bisected 
canvas  stretcher. 

She  says  the  piece  is  an  homage  to  McTell,  "a  musician 
who  played  in  the  Piedmont  style  and  wrote  music  in 
Braille."  Other  works  from  that  show— with  titles  such  as 
Saturday  Nite  Special  and  A  Blind  Torpedo  Walks  into  a  Bar , 
which  features  broken  bottle  tops — refer  to  a  stripped- 
down  era  of  making  powerful  music  with  very  little.  These 
paintings  pay  tribute  to  down-home  Southern  music  the 
cadence,  the  culture,  the  stories.  Like  the  musicians, 

Keyser  is  a  natural  storyteller,  at  once  allusive  and  illusive. 

The  techniques  she  devises  to  manipulate  her  found 


materials  are  like  the  ones  children  come  up  with  when 
inventing  imaginary  worlds.  She  paints  on  floor  mats  and 
then  prints  those  "images"  onto  canvas,  sometimes  leav¬ 
ing  the  paint  from  the  original  surface  to  create  another 
surface  that  can  then  be  moved,  and  so  on.  As  such,  parts 
of  one  painting  can  be  embedded  in  another.  The  story 
never  ends;  chapter  follows  upon  chapter.  Keyser  likens 
the  process  to  to  making  "sparks  jump  between  works." 

The  process  is  analagous  to  folk  music  and  the  way 
rhythms,  melodies,  and  lyrics  are  shared  and  then  riffed  on 
as  they  leap  from  musician  to  musician. 

Eclecticism  pervades  Keyser's  tastes  and  processes.  On  the 
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one  hand,  she  celebrates 
the  spirit,  spontaneity, 
and  originality  of 
Rauschenberg's  Com¬ 
bines;  on  the  other,  she 
reveals  that  she  was 
"blown  away"  by  the 
beauty  of  some  of  Helen 
Frankenthaler's  lyrical 
paintings.  Keyser's 
brutalism— or,  "Neo 
Brut,"  as  she  has  called 
it— is  of  an  expressionis- 
tic  variety  and  evokes  the 
European  tradition  of 
artists  like  Antoni  Tapies. 

Ironically,  much  of  her 
work,  in  all  its  tough¬ 
ness,  calls  to  mind  Amer¬ 
ican  patchwork  quilts,  in 
which  the  pieces  are 
continually  reused  and 
recombined,  creating 
new  visual  narratives  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  com¬ 
fort  and  disorientation. 

The  patchwork  of 
styles  and  genres  she 
draws  on  includes,  at  the 
very  least,  arte  povera, 

Minimalism,  Pop  art,  Ab¬ 
stract  Expressionism, 
and  Constructivism,  in 
no  particular  order.  The 
corrugation  in  Keyser's 
materials  reminds  her  of 
"the  eye's  way  of  organ¬ 
izing  space— not  unlike 
Agnes  Martin's  grids,"  she  says.  "Only  these  are  ready¬ 
made,  and  from  there,  I  can  make  a  more  fugitive  event 
out  of  marks." 

She  is  very  much  involved  with  the  contemporary-poetry 
scene,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  from  T.  S.  Eliot,  alluding 
to  "The  Waste  Land,"  and  noting  how  it  represents  "the 
segue  from  Imagism  into  modernism."  And  she  is  currently 
immersed  in  David  Foster  Wallace's  essays,  with  their  lin¬ 
guistic  variations  and  digressions— all  grist  for  her  art. 

Keyser's  constructions  and  their  fixings  protrude  from 
the  walls  of  her  Brooklyn  studio  and  are  strewn  across  the 
floor— corrugated  metal  and  plastic,  tar,  wires,  rope,  and 
fencing— establishing  a  kind  of  wilderness  of  materials. 
One  artwork  dangling  awkwardly  from  the  wall  is  called 
Double  Rainbow.  It's  shaped  like  shark  teeth  but  also  has  a 
wick  and  a  rope,  suggesting  self-combustibility. 

Material  qualities,  Keyser  emphasizes,  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  her— she  doesn't  begin  with  philosophical  or  theo¬ 
retical  plans.  "I'll  make  something  and  then  I'll  understand 
the  relationship  later,"  she  says.  "The  physical  may  be  allied 
with  a  literary  idea,  for  example.  When  these  seemingly 
oblique  alliances  take  hold,  I  try  to  trust  that,  in  the  end, 


Other  recent  activ¬ 
ities  include  her 
participation  last 
May  in  an  exhibition  at 
the  Zabludowicz  Collec¬ 
tion  in  London  as  well 
as  the  show  at  Halsey 
McKay  Gallery.  But  it 
was  a  2010-11  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Ballroom  Marfa 
in  remote  West  Texas 
that  Keyser  says  really 
had  a  big  impact  on  the 
way  she  thinks  about  "the  reflexive  qualities  of  matter 
and  atmosphere  where  familiar  landmarks  are  scarce." 

At  the  heart  of  it  all,  Keyser  says,  is  the  belief  that 
"everything  is  in  flux,  as  a  constant."  In  some  works  there 
will  be,  for  example,  a  solid  area  that  emphasizes  the  sense 
of  agitation  above  it.  Often  circles  and  lines  suggest  con¬ 
tinuing  processes— refering  to  ritual  and  renewal.  Her 
tough-but-romantic  abstractions  are  often  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  ungainly,  informed  by  both  sadness  and  wit,  as  in 
her  tangle  of  burnt-looking  material  hanging  from  a  win¬ 
dowlike  frame  in  Eve's  First  Confusion  Between  Penises  and 
Snakes  (2012). 

Matthew  Day  Jackson  included  Eve's  First  Confusion  in 
"Science  on  the  back  end,"  a  show  he  curated  at  Hauser  & 
Wirth  in  New  York  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

"Rosy's  work,"  Jackson  says,  "forces  me  to  consider  the 
history  of  abstraction,  the  idea  of  gesture,  and  finally  a  con¬ 
versation  of  decay  through  creating  a  palimpsest,"  he  adds. 
"The  level  of  inventiveness  and  playfulness  in  her  work  is 
startling  as  it  feels  more  like  a  struggle  of  life  and  death.  The 
work  is  deeply  romantic,  and  lacks  any  notion  of  frivolity. 
Her  intensity  is  one  with  which  I  have  to  reckon."  ■ 


One  of  Keyser’s  recent  tributes  to  down-home  Southern  music: 
A  Blind  Torpedo  Walks  into  a  Bar,  2013, 
raffia,  enamel,  glass,  wood,  and  basket. 


they  will  inform  each 
other.  I  like  odd  couples." 

She  recently  finished 
a  project  in  association 
with  Karma,  the  New 
York  bookstore/ 
gallery /small  press 
owned  by  Brendan 
Dugan,  which  involved 
an  exhibition  and  the 
publication  of  an  artist's 
book  titled  My  Heads 
Are  My  Hands.  A 
monograph  devoted  to 
Keyser's  work  was  just 
released  by  Karma.  And 
the  artist  is  in  a  four- 
person  show  titled 
"Maximalism"  that 
opens  at  Contemporary 
Fine  Arts  Berlin  this 
month.  (Prices  for  her 
work  range  from 
$15,000  to  $75,000.) 
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COURTESY  THE  ARTIST 


Eve’s  First  Confusion  Between  Penises  and  Snakes,  2012.  “The  level  of  inventiveness  and  playfulness  in  her 
work  is  startling,”  artist  Matthew  Day  Jackson  says  of  Keyser.  “It  feels  more  like  a  struggle  of  life  and  death.” 
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Bridging  the 
Gap  Between 

Art  &  Life 

From  working  for  international 
peace  to  funding  art  workshops 
in  inner-city  laundromats, 
the  Rauschenberg  Foundation 
aims  to  honor  the  artist’s 
passion  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place 

BY  GEORGE  STOLZ 
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On  a  brisk  evening  last  fall,  a  food  truck  stood 
parked  outside  the  Robert  Rauschenberg 
Foundation  Project  Space  in  Chelsea.  This 
particular  food  truck,  however,  was  not  just  a 
food  truck.  It  was  a  participatory  artwork  entitled  Ghost- 
Food  that  served  up  simulated  taste  experiences  of 
foods  — such  as  chocolate,  peanut  butter,  and  codfish— 
that  are  under  threat  from  the  effects  of  global  warming 
on  the  food  chain. 

GhostFood,  created  by  Miriam  Simun  and  Miriam  Song¬ 
ster,  formed  part  of  a  group  show  opening  that  evening 
at  the  foundation.  Curated  by  Fairfax  Dorn  and  titled 
"Quiet  Earth,"  it  focused  on  the  issue  of  climate  change  in 
the  works  of  artists  such  as  Agnes  Denes,  Maya  Lin, 
Trevor  Paglen,  Donald  Judd,  and  Rauschenberg  himself. 
The  exhibition  in  turn  was  the  centerpiece  of  a  two- 
month-long  series  of  climate  change-related  events 
called  "Marfa  Dialogues/New  York,"  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  foundation,  which  included  exhibitions, 
film  screenings,  performances,  lectures,  and  panel  discus¬ 
sions  in  more  than  30  venues  across  New  York  City. 

"Marfa  Dialogues/New  York"  is  just  one  of  an  array 
of  initiatives  funded  and  supported  by  the  Rauschen¬ 
berg  Foundation  since  it  embarked  on  full-scale  opera¬ 
tions  in  2012.  Others  include  a  visual  literacy  campaign 
in  Tanzania,  art  workshops  in  inner-city  laundromats, 
small-scale  artist-run  institutions  across  the  United 


George  Stolz  is  an  ARTnews  contributing  editor  and  Madrid 
correspondent. 


opposite  Actors  run  the  GhostFood  mobile  trailer,  created 
by  Miriam  Simun  and  Miriam  Songster,  part  of  “Marfa 
Dialogues/New  York.”  above  Robert  Rauschenberg  in  his 
Front  Street  studio,  in  a  1958  photo  by  Jasper  Johns. 
below  Dancers  perform  Merce  Cunningham’s  Travelogue, 
1977,  in  front  of  a  set  designed  by  Rauschenberg,  as  part 
of  “The  Bride  and  the  Bachelors:  Duchamp  with  Cage, 
Cunningham,  Rauschenberg  and  Johns”  at  the  Barbican 
Art  Gallery  in  London  last  year. 
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top  Robert  Rauschenberg 
with  his  son,  Christopher, 
who  is  president  and  chair 
of  the  Rauschenberg 
Foundation’s  board  of 
directors,  in  1999.  above 
Executive  director  Christy 
MacLear. 


States,  and  an  artist-residency  program  in  Rauschen¬ 
berg's  studio  in  the  barrier  islands  of  Florida.  In  the 
process,  the  foundation  has  established  itself  as  a  dy¬ 
namic  presence  in  the  world  of  cultural  philanthropy, 
maintaining  Rauschenberg's  own  impassioned  commit¬ 
ment  to  charitable  causes  while  extending  his  signature 
artistic  ethos  of  bridging  "the  gap  between  art  and  life." 

"These  aren't  just  grants  that  we're  going  to  give  to 
art  institutions  that  do  Rauschenberg  exhibitions— 
that's  just  not  what  we  do,"  said  Christy  MacLear,  the 
foundation's  executive  director.  "We  look  at  our  grant 
making  through  the  lens  of  the  values  that  defined  Bob. 
So  you  don't  only  say,  'What  would  Bob  do?'  Instead, 
you  set  up  a  framework  so  that  a  hundred  years  from 
now  you  can  ask:  Is  it  collaborative?  Is  it  boundary- 
breaking?  Is  it  risk-taking?  Is  there  a  concept  of  creative 
problem-solving?  Is  it  international  and  looking  at  art  as 
a  method  of  peacekeeping?" 

"They've  hit  the  ground  running,"  said  Jack  Flam, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Dedalus  Foundation,  which 
was  founded  by  Robert  Motherwell  to  foster  public 
understanding  of  modern  art  while  preserving  the 
painter's  own  artistic  legacy.  "In  classic  philanthropy, 
you  give  money  away.  Then  there's  another  kind,  where 
you  start  programs  that  give  money  away.  But  then 
again  there  are  artist  foundations  that  are  actually 
involved  in  programs  as  they  develop,  which  in  fact  is 
something  all  artist  foundations  are  thinking  about  now. 
They're  doing  that  from  the  start  at  the  Rauschenberg 
Foundation." 

Rauschenberg  died  in  2008  at  age  82  at  his  home  on 
Captiva  Island,  Florida.  Throughout  his  life,  he  had  been 
active— indeed,  an  activist— in  numerous  charitable  and 
philanthropic  activities,  including  initiatives  of  his  own 
devising  such  as  Change,  Inc.,  which  gave  emergency  re¬ 
lief  grants  to  artists  in  distress,  and  ROCI  (the  Rauschen¬ 
berg  Overseas  Cultural  Interchange),  which  established  a 
network  of  artists  around  the  world  with  the  intention 
of  promoting  world  peace  through  cultural  exchange. 

At  the  same  time,  Rauschenberg  was  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  with  donations  of  cash  and  artwork  to  a  range  of 
political  causes  and  charitable  organizations,  including 
the  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  the  Lab  School  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  for  students  with  special  needs  (such  as 
dyslexia,  from  which  Rauschenberg  himself  suffered  se¬ 
verely),  animal  refuge  centers,  and  abused  women's  shel¬ 
ters.  He  was  committed  to  ecological  issues;  in  fact,  the 
poster  for  the  very  first  Earth  Day  was  a  collage  he  de¬ 
signed  and  donated  to  the  burgeoning  environmental 
cause  in  1970. 

"My  father  is  generally  described  as  very  generous,  but 
that's  not  really  accurate— he  was  a  team  player,"  said 
Christopher  Rauschenberg,  the  artist's  son,  who  is  the 
president  and  chair  of  the  foundation's  board  of  directors 
(as  well  as  an  artist  in  his  own  right).  "Think  of  a  basket¬ 
ball  team.  If  the  point  guard  passes  down  the  lane  to  the 
center  and  the  center  dunks  the  ball,  you  wouldn't  say 
the  point  guard  was  generous.  You  would  say  he's  a  good 
team  player.  My  father  was  like  that— but  his  team  was 
everyone,  the  whole  world." 
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In  2012,  the  foundation  launched  its  Project  Space  in  Chelsea  with 
“We  the  People,”  a  show  that  included  political  work  from  older  and 
younger  artists  such  as  Alice  Neel,  Fred  Wilson,  and  Swoon. 


lthough  Rauschenberg  established  his  founda¬ 
tion  in  1990  as  a  means  to  channel  his  personal 
charitable  activities,  it  was  only  after  his  death 
that  it  adopted  its  current  structure.  Rauschenberg  him¬ 
self  drafted  the  articles  of  incorporation.  They  state  that 
the  foundation  will  pursue  philanthropic  efforts  in  art, 
international  peacekeeping,  the  environment,  health 
and  human  services,  and  education:  "Basically  anything 
but  religion  and  politics,"  MacLear  said.  "It's  hilarious, 
it's  so  broad!" 

Once  the  foundation  began  its  transition  to  full-scale 
operations,  its  board— which  in  addition  to  Christopher 
includes  art-world  figures  such  as 
painter  Chuck  Close,  collector  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist  Agnes  Gund,  and  Dorothy 
Lichtenstein,  widow  of  the  painter  Roy 
Lichtenstein— established  three  main 
focus  areas  (or  "levers,"  as  MacLear 
calls  them)  for  its  activities:  increasing 
access  to  and  scholarship  about 
Rauschenberg's  work,  maintaining  the 
foundation's  artist-residency  program 
in  Florida,  and  philanthropic  endeavors. 

Rauschenberg's  artistic  legacy  is  pro¬ 
moted  through  programs  that  subsidize 
the  exhibition  and  acquisition  of  works 
from  the  foundation's  collection  by  arts 
institutions  around  the  country. 

Through  its  Gift  Purchase  Program,  the 
foundation  offers  works  by  Rauschen¬ 
berg  to  certain  museums  at  half  their 
market  price;  the  Loan  Bank  program 
lends  works  to  smaller  institutions 
(often  college  museums)  while  covering 
basic  costs  such  as  transportation  and 
insurance.  In  2013  the  foundation  also 


donated  more  than  100  works  worth  more 
than  $1  million  from  Rauschenberg's  per¬ 
sonal  collection  to  various  institutions:  a 
score  by  John  Cage  went  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and 
a  portfolio  of  Ray  Johnson's  correspon¬ 
dence  was  given  to  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art. 

In  addition,  according  to  MacLear,  the 
foundation  is  about  to  launch  a  "robust" 
new  website  that  will  provide  extensive  in¬ 
formation  about  Rauschenberg's  work  as 
well  as  access  to  his  archives,  and  will  make 
accessible  less  traditional  materials  such  as 
video  footage  of  Rauschenberg  perform¬ 
ances.  Ultimately  this  website  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  print  catalogue  raisonne, 
MacLear  said. 

The  artist-residency  program  is  housed  in 
Rauschenberg's  studio  and  surrounding 
buildings  on  the  20  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  the  artist  acquired  on  Captiva  during 
the  more  than  40  years  he  lived  there.  (The 
semi-wild  habitat  includes  a  single  road, 
called  the  Jungle  Road,  mapped  out  by  Rauschenberg 
and  Cage  using  random  methods.)  Now  entering  its  third 
year,  the  program  brings  artists  from  various  disciplines 
together  for  four-week  cycles  during  which  collaboration 
is  encouraged— an  eclectic  approach  modeled  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  Black  Mountain  College  in  North  Carolina,  which 
Rauschenberg  so  fruitfully  attended. 

The  program  is  by  invitation  only:  the  identity  of  the 
nominators  who  choose  the  artists  is  a  closely  kept  secret. 
The  chosen  artists  work  in  Rauschenberg's  studio,  at  his 
table  and  with  his  tools,  including  his  own  scissors,  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  emblematic  phrase  "For  Art  Only." 


The  drum  group  of  Cankdeska  Cikana  Community  College,  located  on 
the  Spirit  Lake  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  performs  at  the  opening  of 
“Songs  for  Spirit  Lake”  at  the  Rauschenberg  Project  Space  in  2013. 
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above  and  below  Artists  silk-screen  and  paint  at  the  Rauschenberg 
Residency  on  Captiva  Island,  off  the  western  coast  of  Florida.  The  program 
encourages  collaboration  among  artists  working  in  a  range  of  disciplines. 


he  foundation's  philanthropic  activity  is 
divided  into  various  subprograms,  both 
within  and  beyond  the  confines  of  the  art 
world.  Since  2012  the  foundation  has  awarded 
350  grants  of  up  to  $150,000  each,  with  such  di¬ 
rect  grants  in  2013  alone  totaling  over  $2  mil¬ 
lion.  For  instance,  SEED  grants  are  awarded  via 
nominations  to  small-scale  art  and  artist-run  or¬ 
ganizations  in  targeted  cities  and  consist  of 
$30,000  divided  into  three  annual  payments. 

"You  don't  want  to  drink  from  a  fire  hose," 

MacLear  explained  as  the  rationale  for  spacing 
out  the  payments  to  the  generally  shoestring 
operations.  And  in  addition  to  the  foundation's 
new  grant  programs,  it  continues  to  support 
many  of  the  organizations  Rauschenberg  him¬ 
self  supported:  for  instance,  in  2011  the  founda¬ 
tion  commissioned  Shepard  Fairey  to  create  a 
signed,  limited-edition  poster  for  the  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless. 

"We  don't  want  to  give  money  to  something 
that's  just  going  to  happen  anyway,"  said  Christo¬ 
pher  Rauschenberg,  who  is  a  photographer  and 
has  run  a  nonprofit  photography  gallery  in  Ore¬ 
gon  for  the  last  30  years.  "We  want  to  give 
money  for  something  that's  not  going  to  happen 
unless  it  gets  this  kind  of  support." 

"For  the  most  part,  artist-endowed  founda¬ 
tions  have  sought  minimal  visibility  beyond  is¬ 
suing  press  releases  about  their  grants,  scholarly 
publications,  and  exhibitions,"  says  Christine  J. 

Vincent,  who  recently  authored  a  study  of  artist 
foundations  for  the  Aspen  Institute.  "But  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  greater  foundation  universe 
in  the  U.S.,  artist-endowed  foundations  are 
moving  into  a  more  proactive  public  communi¬ 
cations  mode,  utilizing  social  media  and  seeking 
greater  visibility  as  a  strategy  to  advance  their 
program  aims.  At  this  point,  the  Rauschenberg 
Foundation  is  the  most  active  artist-endowed  foundation 
using  this  approach,  which  makes  sense  in  terms  of  the 
broader  impact  it  is  seeking." 

Today  the  Rauschenberg  Foundation  is  headquartered 
on  Lafayette  Street  in  Lower  Manhattan,  in  the  building 
(formerly  a  Catholic  orphanage]  where  Rauschenberg 
lived  and  worked  for  decades.  It  was  once  notorious  for 
its  heavy-duty  partying  and  its  heavy-hitting  conversa¬ 
tions  about  art,  as  well  as  for  the  artist's  pet  turtle, 

Rocky,  which  Rauschenberg  claimed  had  an  unerring  in¬ 
stinct  for  selecting  his  best  work  during  the  pauses  in  its 
slow-paced  wanderings  through  the  studio. 

The  unmarked  Lafayette  Street  building— there  is  no 
name  at  the  doorbell— holds  the  foundation's  archives 
and  administrative  offices,  and  with  its  staff  of  1 5  serves 
as  a  hub  for  many  of  its  activities.  The  building  in 
Chelsea,  with  its  4,500  square  feet  of  exhibition  space, 
hosts  shows  dedicated  to  Rauschenberg's  work  and  to 
that  of  the  foundation's  grantees. 

Like  many  similar  artist's  foundations  in  recent  years, 
the  Rauschenberg  Foundation  has  decided  to  avoid 


authentication  questions,  advising  those  who  want  works 
authenticated  to  direct  their  requests  to  independent  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  International  Foundation  for  Art 
Research  (IFAR).  According  to  both  MacLear  and  Melissa 
Lazarov  of  Gagosian  Gallery,  which  represents  the 
Rauschenberg  Estate,  questions  of  authenticity  are  not  a 
major  issue,  due  primarily  to  the  artist's  methodical  reg¬ 
istry,  database,  and  archiving  systems.  "People  aren't 
faking  Rauschenbergs,"  MacLear  said. 

Although  the  foundation's  operating  budget  is  not 
public,  according  to  tax  records  the  value  of  the 
assets  bequeathed  by  Rauschenberg  to  the 
foundation— primarily  artworks  by  the  artist  and  his 
peers,  as  well  as  real  estate  and  cash— total  $600  mil¬ 
lion.  That  figure  has  become  central  to  an  internal  dis¬ 
pute  that  has  spilled  over  into  the  courts.  As  directed  by 
Rauschenberg's  will,  his  estate  was  dispersed  through  a 
trust  overseen  by  three  people  who  had  long  been 
close:  Darryl  Pottorf,  Rauschenberg's  companion  and 
legal  executor;  Bill  Goldston,  a  printmaker  and  the 
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The  Fish  House  on  Captiva  Island  is  part  of  Rauschenberg’s  20-acre  estate,  where  he  lived  and  worked  for  40  years. 


artist's  business  partner  since  the  1960s;  and  Bennet 
Grutman,  Rauschenberg's  accountant.  The  three  were 
jointly  responsible  for  overseeing  the  transfer  of  the  es¬ 
tate's  assets  to  the  foundation,  where  they  themselves 
were  initially  board  members. 

Last  year,  however,  they  filed  for  $60  million  as  a  fee 
for  their  work  as  trustees,  basing  that  figure  in  part  on 
their  claim  that  the  assets  had  increased  in  value  to  $2 
billion  during  the  five  years  of  their  trusteeship.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  percentage  of  that  sum,  according  to  their 
attorney,  Mike  Gay. 

The  foundation  has  disputed  the  figure  as  excessive, 
claiming  that  under  Florida  law  trustees  are  not  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  assets  in  the  trust,  but  rather 
receive  a  "reasonable  fee"  for  their  services.  The  case  will 
likely  go  to  trial  this  year;  a  hearing  is  scheduled  in  Lee 
County  court  in  Florida  on  March  31. 

"It's  unfortunate,"  Christopher  Rauschenberg  said  about 
the  dispute  with  the  trustees.  "They  are  all  friends  of  mine. 
Everyone  feels  they  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount. 
But  the  amount  they  want  to  be  paid  is  not  reasonable.  So 
we  have  to  set  aside  assets  of  the  foundation  until  this  is 
settled,  which  has  impacted  us.  But  we  don't  want  to  sit 
around  paralyzed.  We  want  to  get  past  this  and  move  on." 

"The  actual  value  of  Mr.  Rauschenberg's  assets  has  not 
increased  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  trustees  pretend 
it  has,"  said  Robert  W.  Goldman,  the  attorney  represent¬ 
ing  the  foundation.  "In  any  event,  the  court  will  decide  a 
reasonable  fee  based  on  the  actual  services  rendered  by 
the  trustees,  nothing  more.  Reasonable  compensation, 


not  asset  valuation,  is  the  legal  standard  in  Florida,  and 
we  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that  supports  the 
trustees'  position  that  $60  million  is  reasonable." 

"It  was  not  an  antagonistic  relationship— it  was  the  op¬ 
posite,"  said  Gay.  "They  were  board  members.  They 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  Rauschenberg 
Foundation  succeed  in  its  goals.  And  they  are  still  of  that 
position.  But  their  work  was  a  serious  undertaking.  It's 
not  simply  holding  onto  Google  stock  and  watching  it  go 
up.  They  had  to  find  the  best  consultants,  the  best  advis¬ 
ers,  to  implement  a  plan,  to  execute  it  flawlessly.  Their 
administration  was  a  complete  success." 

According  to  MacLear— a  self-described  "business 
strategist  in  the  cultural  realm,"  who  was  previously  the 
executive  director  of  Philip  Johnson's  Glass  House  in 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut— many  of  the  foundation's 
programs  are  still  being  fine-tuned.  At  least  some  of  the 
grant  programs  will  eventually  be  restructured  as  open 
calls  and  will  seek  a  more  international  scope,  and  at 
some  point  more  works  from  the  collection  will  be  sold  in 
order  to  aggregate  a  permanent  endowment.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  foundation's  guiding  approach  in 
all  its  efforts  derives  directly  from  Rauschenberg's  innate 
belief  in  "creative  problem-solving." 

"We  have  opened  formally,  but  'Rauschenberg  formally' 
—which  means  it's  always  going  to  be  in  a  state  of  pilot," 
MacLear  told  ARTnews.  "Obviously  the  goal  is  to  be  as 
democratic  as  possible,  but  you  only  do  what  you  know 
you  can  do  in  the  best  way  possible.  I  look  at  it  as  a  stair¬ 
step  process:  everything  evolves."  ■ 
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Thomas 

Demand 

Matthew  Marks 


Two  disposable  cups,  one  inside 
the  other,  wedged  into  a  chain- 
link  fence;  a  bar  of  yellow  soap 
on  the  edge  of  a  white  bathtub;  a  wad 
of  paper  stuck  in  a  street  grate;  and  a 
sand-filled  cigarette-butt  receptacle 
were  among  the  ordinary,  unprepos¬ 
sessing  vignettes  in  Thomas  Demand's 
elegantly  conceived  exhibition.  Dating 
from  2008-12,  each  photograph  is  titled 
Daily  followed  by  a  number,  referring, 


Daily  #7, 2008,  perhaps,  both  to  the  familiarity  of 

framed  dye-transfer  print,  sights  that  we  encounter  every  day 

32%"  x  30'X".  (but  barely  register)  and  to  Demand's 

daily  documentation  of  them  for  this 
project.  The  subject  of  all  of  these  pho¬ 
tographs  is  perception.  And  the  result 
of  Demand's  sustained  attentiveness  is 
that  each  detail  has  a  great,  even  mag¬ 
nified  significance. 


Up  to  his  usual  visual  feints,  this  time 
Demand  captured  the  image  on  his 
smartphone  as  a  first  step.  He  then 
meticulously  fashioned  a  paper-and- 
cardboard  model  of  the  scene  and 
rephotographed  it,  using  the  laborious 
dye-transfer  process  to  print.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  seldom  used  these  days,  how¬ 
ever,  the  color  it  produces,  as  Demand's 
images  demonstrate,  is  well  worth  the 
effort.  The  hues  are  so  rich  and  resonant 
that  they  evoke  the  sensuous  material¬ 
ity  of  paint  rather  than  the  flatness  of 
photographic  emulsions.  His  urban  still 
lifes  have  an  allure  that  far  exceeds 
their  modest  subject  and  scale;  the 
mundane  has  been  made  over  into  im¬ 
ages  of  compelling,  almost  classic 
beauty.  Simultaneously  an  inquiry  into 
photography's  truths  and  fictions  (Are 
these  photographs,  paintings,  or  reliefs? 
Are  they  real  or  are  they  constructs?) 
and  a  tribute  to  them,  the  pictures  play 
with  the  mimetic,  absorptive  nature  of 
the  medium.  It  might  be  remembered 
that  when  photography  was  first  in¬ 
vented,  its  images  were  often  composed 
according  to  the  pictorial  vocabulary  of 
painting. 

The  photographs  in  this  series  are  a 
tease,  veering  between  the  abstract  and 
the  real.  Daily  #7  (2008)  is  cropped  and 
presented  so  that  its  diagonals  come  to¬ 
gether  as  both  an  abstract  design  and  a 
street  grate,  with  the  crumpled  tissue  at 
dead  center  alerting  the  viewer  to  the 
artifice  of  its  construction.  Daily  #2 
(2008)  depicts  a  simple,  white  circular 
repository  for  cigarette  butts.  Shot  from 
an  overhead  angle,  and  with  the  point 
of  view  slightly  skewed  as  in  a  Cubist 
painting,  the  snuffed-out  butts  create  a 
random  pattern  of  small,  perfect  circles, 
repeating  those  of  the  container,  its 
base,  and  the  cut-out  fake  sand.  Daily 
#20  (2012)  has,  as  protagonist,  a  curi¬ 
ous,  inexplicably  slanting  glass  — half 
full  or  half  empty— on  a  counter,  re¬ 
flected  in  a  mirror,  like  a  disruptive 
Magrittean  object  in  an  otherwise  ordi¬ 
nary  setting. 

While  there  are  no  people  in  these 
photographs,  almost  every  image  im¬ 
plies  a  just-departed  human  presence. 
Demand's  throwaway  content,  filtered 
through  modernist  abstraction,  high¬ 
lights  how  so  much  of  our  apprehension 
depends,  as  the  poet  William  Carlos 
Williams  observed,  on  what  surrounds 
excerpts  of  the  familiar.  —Lilly  Wei 
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Tony  Feher 

Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts 
and  Sikkema  Jenkins  &  Co. 

Tony  Feher  proved  to  be  consistently 
playful,  light-handed,  and  entertaining 
in  these  two  exhibitions:  a  traveling 
retrospective  at  the  Bronx  Museum  of 
the  Arts,  including  some  25  years  of 
sculpture,  and  a  show  of  recent  work  at 
Sikkema  Jenkins.  Whether  arranging  jar 
and  bottle  lids  upside  down  in  a  circle 
on  the  floor  ( Untitled ,  1993)  or  hanging 
clusters  of  small  bottles  filled  with 
vodka— each  with  an  amber-colored 
marble  inside— on  a  chain  from  the 
ceiling  ( Untitled ,  2013),  the  artist  ma¬ 
nipulates  the  simplest  items  into  con¬ 
sidered  and  deliberate  studies  of  color 
and  form.  A  circle  of  empty  green  wine 
bottles  with  red  marbles  placed  at  the 
mouths  creates  as  elegant  a  sculpture  as 
one  made  from  traditional  materials. 

Feher  might  take  shiny,  semi-blown- 
up  Mylar  snack  bags  or  colored  plastic 
shopping  bags,  combine  them  with 
plastic  strapping,  and  hang  them  in 
punchy  or  limp  configurations  on  the 


wall.  One  piece  could  be  taken  for  a 
welded-steel  construction;  another  for 
an  overflowing  kitchen-bag  holder.  We 
can  see  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling  pressed 
into  service  as  supports— and  that's  not 
taking  into  consideration  Feher's  free- 
hanging  clotheslines  or  wall-hung 
shelves  that  hold  plastic  bottles  filled 
with  colored  liquids  (especially  the  dif¬ 
ferent  blues  he  favors,  sometimes  filled 
at  different  levels).  Other  liquids,  from 
transmission  fluid  to  soda  to  dishwash¬ 
ing  liquid,  are  taken  as  the  artist  finds 
them. 

At  the  Bronx  Museum,  artists  such  as 
Tony  Cragg,  Cornelia  Parker,  and  Alan 
Shields  came  to  mind  — Cragg  in  his  use 
of  myriad  found  components  of  similar 
shades  to  organize  large  forms,  Parker 
in  her  hanging  of  objects  not  usually 
shown  in  that  way,  and  Shields  in  his 
talent  for  letting  forms  define  them¬ 
selves  based  on  their  innate  qualities 
(with  more  than  a  little  help  from  the 
artist).  Cases  in  point  are  Feher's  hang¬ 
ing  curves  of  string  or  rope.  At  Sikkema 
Jenkins,  a  perfectly  placed  large  wall 
piece  titled  Hey  Neil,  Let's  Talk  (2013), 


made  of  rope  with  opaque  blue-  and 
reddish-orange  plastic  objects  attached 
like  giant  beads,  drooped  in  curves  of 
varying  lengths.  Another,  more  minimal 
work  dropped  fluorescent-green  twine 
in  simple  graduated  loops  from  a  rod. 

An  important  part  of  Feher's  process 
is  the  way  he  binds  and  attaches 
things  — never  particularly  elegantly, 
but  clearly  with  relish — with  fasten¬ 
ings,  ties,  and  knots  made  from  wires, 
ropes,  strings,  or  chains.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  work  involves  colored-glass  table¬ 
ware— plates,  bowls,  and  pitchers  — of 
the  type  so  celebrated  in  the  still-life 
paintings  of  Janet  Fish,  with  their  pe¬ 
riod  flounces  and  decorations.  Feher 
makes  individual  works  with  one  such 
item  attached  to  a  board  by  some  inter¬ 
esting  fastening  and  then  leans  the 
whole  piece  against  the  wall.  The  large, 
central  work  in  the  exhibition  at 
Sikkema  Jenkins,  Parlour  Trix  (2013), 
was  made  up  of  hanging  vertical  chains 
holding  fragile  glass  items  in  pastel 
Trix-cereal  colors  —  a  delightful  tribute 
to  simple  pleasures. 

—  Cynthia  Nadelman 
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Stan  Douglas,  Luanda-Kinshasa,  2013,  single-channel  video  projection, 
6  hours,  1  minute.  David  Zwirner. 


Stan 
Douglas 

David  Zwirner 

In  his  photographs  and 
films,  Stan  Douglas  pro¬ 
duces  elaborate  fictions 
out  of  facts— taking  tid¬ 
bits  of  20th-century  his¬ 
tory,  mixing  them  in  the 
sausage  grinder  with 
other  cultural  odds  and 
ends,  and  having  some¬ 
thing  new  come  out  the 
other  side.  This  show 
consisted  of  one  highly 
addictive  six-hour 
video,  Luanda-Kinshasa 
(2013),  portraying  a 
multiracial,  multiethnic, 
multi-instrumental  band 
jamming  in  a  recording 
studio  sometime  in  the  1970s. 

The  set  is  a  re-creation  of  the  former  Co¬ 
lumbia  Records  studios  in  Midtown  Man¬ 
hattan,  where  many  boldface  musicians 
laid  down  tracks.  The  largely  improvisa- 
tional  songs— two  of  them,  "Luanda"  and 
"Kinshasa,"  played  on  a  loop— are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Miles  Davis's  1972  jazz-fusion 
album  On  the  Comer.  And  the  film  itself  is 
loosely  based  on  the  Jean-Luc  Godard 
classic  Sympathy  for  the  Devil,  which  docu¬ 
mented  the  Rolling  Stones  recording  their 
satanic  song  in  1968. 

Douglas  covers  every  retro  detail. 
There  are  afros,  sideburns,  dashikis,  bell- 
bottoms,  vintage  instruments  and  micro¬ 
phones,  cables  snaking  across 
mismatched  rugs,  soundproof  partitions, 
ashtrays  perched  on  ledges,  and  even 
the  iconic  Greek  coffee  cups  that  were 
once  all  over  New  York.  Adding  to  the 
ambience  was  the  crisp,  hazy,  slightly 
overexposed  quality  of  the  video,  shot 
on  an  Arri  Alexa  digital  camera  outfitted 
with  old  lenses  to  give  it  that  70s  vibe. 

Throughout  Luanda-Kinshasa,  the 
camera  glides  slowly  (sometimes  jerkily) 
across  the  room  at  the  level  of  the  musi¬ 
cians,  bringing  us  intimately  close  to 
each  player.  It's  both  visually  claustro¬ 
phobic  and  aurally  exhilarating.  The 
music— fueled  by  a  driving  bass,  spacey 
synthesizer,  lounge-y  organ,  yelping  so¬ 
prano  sax,  wah-wah  guitar  effects,  and 
bouncy  rock-and-roll  drums,  bongos,  and 
tablas— never  stops.  And  Douglas's  non¬ 
linear  visuals,  rearranged  in  the  editing 


process,  match  the  songs'  free-form 
flourishes. 

Given  its  length,  Luanda-Kinshasa  re¬ 
quires  serious  endurance  on  the  part  of 
the  viewer.  Tiny  variations  start  to  take 
on  huge  significance  after  a  while,  such 
as  when  we  get  glimpses  of  studio  tech¬ 
nicians,  journalists,  groupies,  and  other 
hangers-on  in  the  background.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  though,  the  tunes  become  hypnotic 
and  we  get  emotionally  attached  to  the 
musicians  by  spending  so  much 
time  with  them.  —  Trent  Morse 

Lynda  Benglis 

Cheim  &  Read 

Lynda  Benglis  experiments  with 
many  mediums,  but  her  work  is 
unified  by  recurring  motifs,  espe¬ 
cially  allusions  to  the  sexuality  of 
the  female  body.  So  whether  she 
happens  to  be  using  poured  latex, 
bronze,  tinted  polyurethane,  or 
ceramics  — as  in  this  large  yet  re¬ 
markably  intimate  show— she  in¬ 
evitably  returns  to  her  erotic 
sources. 

The  24  untitled  objects  in  this 
show  were  all  from  2013  and  modest 
in  size,  none  larger  than  25  by  22  by 
15  inches;  none  smaller  than  1114  by 
914  by  914  inches.  They  were  then 
more  of  domestic  than  public  pro¬ 
portions,  accessible  and  capable  of 
stimulating  us  in  many  ways.  We 
want  to  touch  them,  possess  them. 


One  of  the  smaller 
works,  Untitled  (2013), 
was  installed  at  a  height 
that  required  the  viewer 
to  bend  over  or  crouch 
in  order  to  see  the  piece 
completely.  The  more 
we  looked,  the  more 
erotic  the  piece  seemed 
to  become.  It  is  the 
most  private  part  of  the 
female  anatomy  painted 
pink  and  a  golden  yel¬ 
low  that  denaturalizes 
it,  thereby  rendering 
the  piece  seductive,  but 
not  pornographic. 

Less  overtly  sexual 
but  even  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  was  a  small,  head¬ 
shaped  object  in 
glowing  pink.  Unique  in 
the  context  of  the  ex¬ 
truded,  twisted-tube  sculptures  that 
dominated  the  show,  this  piece  was  like  a 
magnet.  An  antithesis  to  the  crystal  ball, 
this  orb  is  opaque:  it  may  mean  some¬ 
thing,  but  we  will  never  know  precisely 
what.  Its  attraction  lies  in  its  texture  and 
color. 

This  superb  show  was  an  important  ex¬ 
ploration  and  elaboration  of  an  extremely 
rich  dimension  of  Benglis's  work. 

—Alfred  Mac  Adam 


Lynda  Benglis,  UNTITLED,  2013,  glazed  ceramic, 
11  r  x9r  x9r.  Cheim  &  Read. 
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'Bad 

Conscience’ 


Metro  Pictures 

Gallery  artist  John  Miller,  who  is 
also  a  writer  and  college  professor, 
called  upon  friends  and  former 
students  to  contribute  to  this 
multigenerational  group  exhibition 
that  examined  authorship  and 
angst  combined  with  dark  humor 
and  a  wide  variety  of  skills. 

Photography,  painting,  and 
video  works,  installed  salon  style, 
filled  the  large  gallery,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  like  entering  someone's 
id.  Indeed,  Freudian  vapors  were 
everywhere:  from  a  painting  of  a 
strip  club  in  Times  Square  in  the 
1980s  by  Jane  Dickson,  to  Aura 
Rosenberg  and  Leigh  Ledare's 
psychosexual  artistic  investiga¬ 
tions.  Rosenberg,  who  once  did  a 
series  of  photographs  of  men  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  orgasm,  displayed  a  reworking 
of  a  drawing  by  a  five-year-old  male  pa¬ 
tient  of  the  Viennese  psychoanalyst. 

The  boy  had  insisted  that  the  giraffe  in 
the  picture  sport  a  rudimentary  penis. 
Ledare  goes  even  further  in  exploring 
authorship  and  impulse  by  asking  chil¬ 
dren  to  collaborate  with  him  for  Clemen¬ 
tine  (2013),  a  large  photograph  of  his 
naked  mother.  The  anonymous  children, 
no  doubt  shocked  on  some  fundamental 
level,  have  scribbled  over  the  mother's 
face  and  torso  to  disturbing  but  inadver¬ 
tently  handsome  effect. 

Vice  and  vanity  are  examined  in  Lyle 
Ashton  Harris's  large  pigment-on-tissue- 
paper  work  in  which  the  artist  makes  a 
list  of  resolutions  such  as  "No  unsafe 
sex"  and  "No  public  sex."  And  the 
painter  and  art  critic  Walter  Robinson 
weighed  in  with  his  amiable  form  of  hazy 
realism  in  painted  homages  to  cheese¬ 
burgers  and  gin  bottles.  In  an  intriguing 
twist,  Marilyn  Minter's  contributions 
were  not  her  well-known  close-ups  of 
sloppy,  libidinous,  high-fashion  figures, 
but  early  realistic  paintings  of  seemingly 
banal  still  lifes,  featuring  coffee  spills  and 
curled  paper  on  a  linoleum  floor. 

Further  animating  the  entire  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  a  small  video  projected  onto  a 
blank  canvas  by  Wangechi  Mutu,  titled 
Shoe  Shoe  (2010).  In  the  black-and- 
white  video,  a  woman,  the  artist  herself, 
is  cast  as  an  angry  and  presumably 


Graciela  Iturbide,  Mujer  angel,  Desierto  de  Sonora,  Mexico ,  1979, 
gelatin  silver  print,  16"  x  20".  Throckmorton  Fine  Art. 


Leigh  Ledare,  Clementine,  2013, 
oil  stick  on  C-print,  50"  x  40".  Metro  Pictures. 

homeless  person  throwing  shoes  at  us 
from  her  shopping  cart.  One  could  have 
become  self-conscious  about  viewing  all 
the  depravity  and  artistry  on  display. 

— Doug  McClemon  t 

Graciela  Iturbide 

Throckmorton  Fine  Art 

Mexican  photographer  Graciela  Iturbide 
has  been  making  enigmatic  images  for 
more  than  40  years.  Among  the  most 
striking  images  in  this  beautiful  show  of 
works  from  throughout  her  career  were 


the  black-and-white  photographs, 
which  seemed  to  emerge  from  dreams. 

In  one,  a  masked  woman  sitting  on  a 
folding  chair  is  being  observed  intently 
by  a  toddler  as  a  dog  trots  into  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  frame.  In  another,  three  seri¬ 
ous  children  poke  their  heads  out  of  a 
murky  pond.  Most  famous  here  was 
Iturbide's  portrait  of  a  Zapotec  woman 
who  poses  with  a  cluster  of  iguanas  bal¬ 
anced  on  her  head.  Dark  yet  lyrical, 
these  unsettling  pictures  hover  in  our 
memory  like  unanswered  questions. 

At  a  time  when  most  photographers 
have  gone  digital,  Iturbide  still  shoots  with 
film.  Her  rich  black-and-whites  bear  the 
DNA  of  her  predecessors,  including  Ed¬ 
ward  Weston,  Paul  Strand,  Diane  Arbus, 
and  Manuel  Alvarez  Bravo,  who  was  her 
mentor  in  the  1970s.  Although  her  work  is 
a  fertile  brew  of  modernist  and  Mexican 
perspectives,  Iturbide  speaks  in  her  own, 
highly  personal  language. 

One  of  the  photographer's  striking  im¬ 
ages  was  of  a  tiny,  apprehensive-looking 
girl  dressed  as  an  angel,  who  is  being 
guided  by  an  adult  hand  as  she  trudges 
up  a  steep  path.  Iturbide  titled  it  Autorre- 
trato  de  infancia,  Chalma,  Mexico  (1982). 
Most  haunting  of  all  was  a  picture  from 
the  Sonoran  Desert  in  1979,  in  which  an 
indigenous  Seri  woman  in  billowing  skirts 
makes  her  way  through  a  rocky  pass  to¬ 
ward  arid  mountains  in  the  distance.  In 
her  left  hand  she  grips  a  rope,  dragging 
something— perhaps  an  animal— behind 
her,  while  in  her  right  hand,  she  carries  a 
large  boom  box.  —Mona  Molarsky 
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Hans  Josephsohn,  “Josephsohn,”  2014,  dimensions  variable,  installation  view.  Hauser  &  Wirth. 


Hans 

Josephsohn 

Hauser  &  Wirth 

This  show  of  Hans  Joseph- 
sohn's  brass  sculptures, 
created  between  1951  and 
the  artist's  death  in  2012, 
represented  every  decade 
of  the  artist's  career. 

Visitors  were  greeted  by 
a  late  creation.  Untitled 
(2006),  a  massive,  rough- 
hewn  reclining  female  fig¬ 
ure.  The  artist's  process  of 
imaging  and  shaping  his 
human  forms  by  building 
up  plaster  with  his  bare 
hands  or  using  a  spatula 
before  casting  them  in 
brass  is  especially  evident 
in  this  work.  Firm,  craggy  breasts  and 
rocky  curves  give  the  impression  that  the 
woman,  however  jagged  and  petrified, 
had  been  lovingly  formed.  This  sculpture, 
like  all  of  the  unforgettable  works  in  the 
show,  is  definitively  unfinished.  Adding 
to  the  effect  was  the  fact  that  artist  left 
the  figures  unpatinated,  with  the  varying 
shades  of  brown  and  gold  coming 
through  the  brass. 

A  trio  of  massive  sculptures  displayed 
on  pedestals  occupied  the  main  first-floor 
gallery  space— as  strong  and  as  silent  as 
sentries  guarding  a  tomb.  Josephsohn's 
Untitled  (Half  Figure),  2000,  is  only 
vaguely  humanoid  in  appearance,  but  it 
seems  to  breathe  with  the  energy  used  to 
create  it.  As  in  all  other 
sculptures  that  include 
busts,  standing  figures, 
and  deep-relief  wall 
works,  this  trio  exudes  the 
artist's  fascination  with  the 
human  form  and  how  it  is 
perceived  and  represented. 

A  minor  protuberance 
might  suggest  an  ear  or  a 
nose;  a  slight  indentation 
becomes  a  belly  button. 

Josephsohn's  works 
stimulate  the  mind  and 
eye  from  all  angles, 
changing  appearance  as  if 
they  were  being  created 
and  destroyed  as  the 
viewer  walks  around 
them.  These  particular 
works  are  deeply 


enigmatic  and  stunning  in  equal  meas¬ 
ure.  All  are  simultaneously  ancient  and 
modern,  imposing  and  restrained. 

—Doug  McClemont 

Robert  Bechtle 

Gladstone 

Robert  Bechtle  is  a  master  of  estrange¬ 
ment,  the  peculiar  technique  representa¬ 
tional  artists  use  to  make  banal  reality 
odd  and  new.  Unlike  the  artist  Rackstraw 
Downes,  for  example,  Bechtle  does  not 
manipulate  perspective  to  transform  the 
everyday  into  art,  but  instead  drains  the 
life  out  of  the  cityscape  by  reducing 
human  presence  to  the  barest  minimum. 


Only  one  person  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  17 
images  (eight  water- 
colors,  eight  graphite 
and  charcoal  draw¬ 
ings,  and  one  oil):  the 
grizzled  photographer 
Bob,  who  owns  the 
Chrysler  Sebring  con¬ 
vertible  that  Bechtle 
immortalizes. 

Striking  among  the 
hypnotizing  watercol- 
ors  was  Texas  Street, 
South  Looking  (2013). 
The  image  is  nothing 
but  a  dazzling-pink 
street  corner  with  a 
quite  ordinary  house 
whose  only  embel¬ 
lishment  is  the  fire 
hydrant  in  front  of  it. 
No  one  lives  here  — at  least  no  one  is  visi¬ 
ble.  So  the  house  can  be  viewed  as  a 
metaphor  for  emptiness— for  the  absence 
of  a  human  presence.  Bechtle  uses  the 
pink  light  ironically,  somehow  transform¬ 
ing  it  into  darkness. 

Covered  Car  on  De  Haro  Street  (2013) 
capitalizes  on  San  Francisco's  hilly  land¬ 
scape  to  show  a  car  draped  in  canvas  and 
parked  at  a  strange  angle.  The  pallor  of 
the  car  is  set  against  a  black  background, 
as  if  the  vehicle  were  a  body  on  a  gurney 
in  preparation  for  the  trip  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  But  Bechtle's  world  is  nothing  more 
than  a  vast  cemetery. 

The  only  oil  painting  here,  Bob's  Se¬ 
bring  (2011),  might  evoke  the  photoreal¬ 
ism  of  an  artist  like 
Richard  Estes,  but  that 
connection  fails  because 
Bechtle  transforms  the 
prosaic  snapshot  of  a 
car-proud  pal  into  a  me¬ 
mento  mori:  Bob  as  he 
might  appear  in  an  obit¬ 
uary  notice. 

The  exquisite  graphite 
and  charcoal  drawings 
have  reinforced  Bechtle's 
metaphysical  exploration 
of  post-mortem  reality. 
Three  Trees  on  Nineteenth 
Street  (2013)  is  elegiac 
rather  than  pastoral  and 
recalls  Poussin,  who  has 
Death  tell  us  "I,  too, 
dwell  in  Arcadia." 

—Alfred  Mac  Adam 


Robert  Bechtle,  Texas  Street,  South  Looking,  2013, 
watercolor  on  paper,  25T  x  33%"  x  IT.  Gladstone. 
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Emilio  Perez 

Galerie  Lelong 

What  was  most  fascinating 
about  Emilio  Perez's  exhibition 
"Footprints  on  the  Ceiling" 
was  recognizing  how  arduous 
the  artist's  process  is  and  yet 
how  easily  the  work  conveys 
speed  and  spontaneity.  Perez 
creates  a  carved  lushness  by 
means  of  hand-stenciling  and 
slicing  away  layers  of  paint 
applied  atop  a  sprayed-on 
ground.  His  process  is  like 
woodcut  or  linocut,  but  with  a 
view  toward  exposing  the 
many  surfaces  of  paint  be¬ 
neath.  In  a  way,  the  effect  is 
like  speaking  several  lan¬ 
guages  at  once,  a  strange  kind 
of  simultaneity. 

In  his  work,  there  is  both  the 
appearance  of  nearly  pure  abstraction— 
amounting  to  the  representation  of  mo¬ 
tion,  as  in  waves  and  wind— along  with 
the  suggestion  of  hidden  forms  emerging 
from  and  receding  into  the  maelstrom, 
like  figures  from  a  dream  which  we  can 
never  quite  capture.  The  shapes  rush  and 
wrestle  one  another  across  the  surfaces, 
while  forces  of  nature  establish  a  wild 
cacophonous  atmosphere. 

In  the  show's  centerpiece,  a  9-by-40- 
foot  untitled  work  that  spanned  two  in¬ 
tersecting  walls,  viewers  were  engulphed 
in  activity.  The  suggestion  of  a  figure 
seemed  to  blow  in  from  the  left  and  then 
disappear  into  multiple  layers  of  action, 
amid  what  might  be  viewed  as  a  land¬ 
scape  of  brambles  and  flowers  and  dried 
leaves. 

Together,  the  works  in  the  show,  all 
2013,  conjured  a  complex  range  of  allu¬ 
sions,  from  comic  strips  to  Impression¬ 
ism  to  old-fashioned  TV  to  3-D  movies. 
At  the  same  time,  pieces  such  as  The 
Endless  Island  brilliantly  present  clusters 
of  creamy  pastel  hues  in  a  minor  key, 
creating  the  effect  of  bouquets  of  color 
that  call  to  mind  17th-century  Dutch 
still  lifes  as  well  as  the  otherworldly 
flowers  of  the  French  Symbolist  Odilon 
Redon. 

Perez's  art  offers  a  very  physical 
demonstration  of  how  we  perceive,  ex¬ 
plore,  and  read  a  work  of  art,  and  how 
we  adapt  to  shifting  perspective  and 
perpetual  flux. 

—Barbara  A.  MacAdam 


Emilia  Perez,  Last  of  the  Secret  Agents,  2013,  acrylic  and  latex  on 
wood  panel,  60"  x  54".  Galerie  Lelong. 


Reinhard  Mucha 

Luhring  Augustine 

Reinhard  Mucha's  work  seems  a  distinct 
bridge  between  the  generations  of 
Joseph  Beuys  and  arte  povera  and  the 
present  fixation  on  vitrines,  museology, 
and  historicism  that  were  pioneered  by 
those  artists.  Reminiscent  of  Jannis 
Kounellis's  wall  installations,  many  works 
in  this  show  had  a  formal  and  conceptual 
handsomeness  and  integrity. 

Mucha's  work  looks  extremely  well 
made:  layers  of  natural  or  colored 


plywood,  curved  tree  branches,  and  other 
mainly  longitudinal  elements  are  con¬ 
structed  behind  Plexiglas  that  has  been 
reverse-painted  with  horizontal  striations. 
Each  of  four  large  wall-hung  installations 
was  paired  with  a  wooden  vitrine  sur¬ 
rounding  a  pedestal— with  the  vitrines' 
legs  somehow  kept  comically  floating  off 
the  ground.  On  the  pedestals  were  vari¬ 
ous  constructions  featuring  favorite 
Mucha  props:  step  stools,  old  valises,  and 
folding  carpenter's  rulers  made  of  alu¬ 
minum.  These  were  sometimes  stacked  or 
left  half-open  to  create  corners.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  very  sturdy  and  possessed 
of  an  orderly,  semi-geometric-yet-organic 
unity. 

In  another  room,  a  large  freestanding 
work  titled  Straight  (2013)  was  like  a  cabi¬ 
net,  with  toy  trains  running  on  three  lev¬ 
els  on  chrome  tracks  around  the  periphery 
and  through  tunnels  that  seemed  to  be 
made  of  rusted  sewer  pipes,  which  were 
visible  behind  Plexiglas.  Somewhat  gratu¬ 
itously,  velvet  ropes  and  stanchions  of  the 
types  used  for  crowd  control  at  VIP 
events  lay  limply  around  the  piece,  as  if 
they  had  given  up  on  their  purpose.  A 
boom  box  played  annoying  pop  music 
threatening  to  drown  out  the  sound  of  the 
trains.  By  turns  compelling  and  playful, 
and  also  messy  and  pointless,  the  piece 
lacked  the  stoic  and  generally  powerful 
impact  of  the  wall-and-pedestal  pieces  in 
the  main  gallery,  while  also  bringing  com¬ 
plexity  to  our  picture  of  the  artist. 

—Cynthia  Nadelman 


Reinhard  Mucha,  Gruppe  47, 2008  and  Voddow,  2010,  two-part  work  ensemble,  free-standing  sculpture, 
dimensions  variable,  installation  view.  Luhring  Augustine. 
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Sue  Williams,  Hill  and  Dale,  Black-Ops,  2013,  oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas,  54"  x  64".  303. 


Sue 

Williams 

303 

In  recent  years,  Sue 
Williams  has  turned  her 
attention  from  personal 
violence  (domestic  and 
sexual  abuse)  to  political 
brutality  (war  and  ter¬ 
rorism)  in  her  cacopho¬ 
nous  paintings.  This 
show,  titled  "WTC, 

WWIII,  Couch  Size,"  fell 
firmly  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory,  with  images  of  ori¬ 
fices,  intestines, 
scrotums,  and  phalluses 
joined  by  what  were, 
before  2001,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  phallic  symbols  in 
the  United  States:  the 
Twin  Towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 
Small  detailed  renderings  shared  the 
canvas  with  abstract  blots  of  color  in  all 
six  of  the  electrifying  paintings  here. 

The  effect  is  cartoon  expressionism,  like 
pages  from  a  comic  book  where  the 
panels  are  all  mushed  together. 

Each  canvas  hosted  multiple  versions  of 
the  towers  in  different  shapes,  shades,  and 
sizes.  In  the  eleven-foot-long  Philip  Ze- 
likow,  Historian  (all  works  2013),  the  build¬ 
ings  appear  to  twist  and  bend  as  if  made  of 
rubber,  while  smoke  billows  and  twirls 
from  their  rooftops.  Elsewhere,  the  rigid 
architecture  of  the  World  Trade  Center  is 
reduced  to  simple  grids  or  parallel  lines 
that  resemble  sheet-music  bars,  as  seen  in 
The  Serpent  and  Hill  and  Dale ,  Black-Ops. 
And  sometimes  the  buildings  dissolve  into 
blood-red  streams.  Williams  is  clearly  still 
distraught  over  the  9/11  attacks  as  well  by 
the  U.S.  government's  exaggerated  re¬ 
sponse  in  its  ongoing  War  on  Terror,  which 
she  refers  to  as  World  War  III. 

These  paintings  have  a  stream-of- 
consciousness  quality.  Williams  is  fast 
and  loose  with  her  brushwork.  The  paint 
practically  explodes.  In  a  piece  called 
Otis,  seemingly  random  totems,  such  as  a 
goofy  horse  and  a  blue  tepee,  punctuate 
the  scene.  Yes,  the  subject  matter  is 
deadly  serious,  but  the  comic-book  style 
implies  a  certain  tongue-in-cheek  humor. 
It  makes  the  single  most  horrendous 
event  on  American  soil  seem  almost  ripe 
for  satire.  Still,  no  one  is  laughing,  espe¬ 
cially  not  Williams.  —  Trent  Morse 


Mike  Cockrill 

Kent  Fine  Art 

Mike  CockrilTs  show  "The  Existential 
Man"  featured  surreal,  uneventfully 
bleak  vignettes  in  the  life  of  a  character 
whose  short-sleeve  shirts  and  hang-dog 
thinness  mark  him  as  that  familiar  cul¬ 
tural  nightmare:  the  desk-bound  office 
drone.  His  world  is  made  up  of  neutral 
tones  tarnished  by  fluorescent  lighting. 
CockrilTs  portrayal  of 
that  purgatory  seems  to 
hail  from  some  vague  pe¬ 
riod  of  decades  ago,  a 
world  of  papers  and  time 
clocks.  Here  there  were 
no  phones  or  computers, 
just  the  recurring  motifs 
of  numbered  clock  faces 
and  rectangles  that  can 
be  taken  for  papers, 
briefcases,  and  boxes;  all 
symbols  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  weight  of  the 
mundane. 

Trained  as  a  classical 
painter,  Cockrill  has 
played  with  the  styles  of 
illustration  and  cartoon. 

In  these  new  paintings 
there  is  the  air  of  a  comic 
strip,  with  each  install¬ 
ment  a  single  panel.  This 
existential  man  is  falling 
apart— he  crumbles,  drips, 
his  face  melts.  Several 


times  he  gazes  at  one  of  his 
round,  bug-like  eyes  which 
have  fallen  from  his  head. 

He  is  often  sitting  at  a  desk 
holding  blank  papers, 
folded  airplanes,  or  sailor 
hats.  In  these  scenes,  his 
face  is  always  in  the 
process  of  losing  its  hu¬ 
manity:  it  is  blurred;  it 
takes  on  the  image  of  a 
clock;  or,  as  in  The  Puzzle 
(2012),  it  stares,  feature¬ 
less,  at  a  plucked  eye  held 
up  for  inspection,  while  the 
other  eye  sits  among  scat¬ 
tered  office  supplies.  In 
The  Wrecking  Ball  (2012), 
he  is  transformed  into  a 
brick  mass  clutching  a  pen 
and  paper,  his  eyes  on  the 
clock  that  is  poised  to 
swing  and  crash  into  him. 

In  The  Ice  Cream  Man  (2013),  the  figure 
carries  a  dripping  ice  cream  carton  identi¬ 
cal  to  his  own  head,  and  a  pile  of  similar 
packages  is  stacked  on  a  counter  behind 
him. 

It  would  seem  that,  far  from  the  prom¬ 
ising  potential  of  the  Renaissance  man, 
CockrilTs  "existential  man"  is  one  who 
has  borne  witness  to  the  potential  for 
human  achievement  and  found  no  path 
to  pursing  it.  —Kiki  Turner 
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John  Grande 


Berlin  pose  with  a  shirt¬ 
less,  cowering  Taylor 
Mead,  and  others  such 
as  Joe  Dallessandro  and 
the  silver-wigged  mas¬ 
ter  himself  stand  apart 
from  the  group  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  large 
canvas  with  circles  of 
color  at  regular  intervals 
covering  the  entire 
human  scene. 

—Doug  McClemont 

Mark  Fox 


Jim  Kempner  Fine  Art 

John  Grande's  paintings  in  this  show  lay¬ 
ered  Damien  Hirst-like  colored-dot  pat¬ 
terns  over  a  selective  history  of 
celebrities.  Grande's  pop  portraits  depict 
familiar  faces  from  the  worlds  of  music, 
film,  and  literature  in  photo-realistic 
black  and  white.  Some  of  the  famous 
folks  here,  including  several  who  met 
with  tragic  ends— Whitney  Houston, 

Jimi  Hendrix,  Judy  Garland,  and  Kurt 
Cobain— were  shown  at  their  most  glam¬ 
orous.  Others,  such  as  Truman  Capote, 
Courtney  Love,  and  Hirst  himself,  were 
simply  covered  with  the  painted  spots. 

Although  the  artist  seems  to  have 
missed  the  admittedly  minor  conceptual 
point  of  the  original  "Spot"  series  by 
Hirst— namely,  that  no  two  colors  are  re¬ 
peated  within  a  painting— he  revels  in 
the  appropriation  of  the  rigid  visual  grid, 
covering  his  subjects  with  a  curtain  of 
art.  The  spots  simultaneously  enrich  and 
obscure  his  painted  subjects,  and  the  col¬ 
ors  battle  with  the  black-and-white  leg¬ 
ends  beneath. 

The  personages  and  their  biographies 
are  so  well  known— indeed,  no  minor 
celebrities  were  selected  for  these  large 
paintings— that  the  exhibition  was 
clearly  a  comment  on  fame  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  contemporary-art  fame  was  being 
equated  with  the  propensity  for  idolatry 
in  the  20th  century.  This  notion  became 
apparent  in  Grande's  reworking  of 
Richard  Avedon's  well-known  photo¬ 
graph  of  Andy  Warhol's  "superstar" 
hangers-on  and  acting  troupe  in  Warhol 
Factory  Dot  (2013).  Viva  and  Brigid 


John  Grande,  Judy  Dot,  2013,  oil  on  canvas,  30"  x  40".  Jim  Kempner  Fine  Art. 


Robert  Miller 

By  cutting,  crushing, 
jumbling,  and  otherwise 
distorting  texts  and 
shapes  in  his  sculptures, 
paintings,  drawings,  and 
installations,  Ohio-born 
artist  Mark  Fox  manipu¬ 
lates  drawn  and 
sculpted  words  and 
then  reassembles  the 
letters.  In  so  doing,  as 
was  evident  in  this  en¬ 
gaging  show,  he  invites 
audiences  to  encounter 
text  as  an  object  as  well 
as  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  ideas. 

In  DIPTYCH  (2010),  for  example,  view¬ 
ers  can  choose  how  to  relate  personally 
to  Fox's  words.  In  two  rectangular  planes 
that  resemble  large  double  doors,  the 
artist  assembled  a  collection  of  words  in 
polished  stainless  steel.  Crammed  to¬ 
gether  as  if  in  a  word  search,  bodily 

terms  such  as 
"cells,"  "muscle," 
"capillaries,"  and 
"bone,"  unite  to 
form  a  reflective 
surface.  Viewers 
can  see  them¬ 
selves  in  the 
work  and  focus 
on  the  words 
that  stand  out. 

In  other 
works,  the 
words  here  were 
indiscernible. 
They  formed 
shapes  rather 
than  legible 
phrases.  The 


Mark  Fox,  JUGGLER  OF  THE  BIG  I DEARS ,  2013, 
acrylic,  ink,  watercolor,  marker,  color  pencil,  crayon  and  wood, 
Styrofoam,  and  video,  87"  x  70"  x  19".  Robert  Miller. 


mixed-media-on-paper  piece  COMBS  #8 
(2012)  features  a  knot  of  cursive  writing 
scribbled  in  shades  of  white,  blue,  and 
gray.  By  applying  layer  upon  layer  of 
swirling,  looping  text,  Fox  created  a  web 
of  words. 

The  artist's  more  recent  works  were 
executed  in  handmade  cardboard.  For 
these  constructions,  Fox  scrawled  per¬ 
sonal  messages  and  intimate  drawings 
onto  the  cardboard  and  cut  it  into  strips. 
He  then  layered  the  strips  to  form  tower¬ 
ing,  large-scale  structures.  In  the  circus- 
inspired  creation  JUGGLER  OF  THE  BIG 
IDEARS  (2013),  for  example,  the  artist 
crafted  a  7-foot-tall  wall  of  muddled  se¬ 
crets,  accented  by  a  bronze  clown  shoe 
and  a  red  clown  nose.  The  theme  of  jest 
continued  in  an  accompanying  video.  The 
22-second  film  features  alternating  im¬ 
ages  of  animated  clowns  with  exagger¬ 
ated  facial  expressions.  The  clowns 
indicate  that  the  joke  is  on  the  viewer, 
whom  Fox  brings  face-to-face  with  his, 
and  their  own,  private  thoughts. 

—Stephanie  Strasnick 
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Domenico  Zindato 

Andrew  Edlin 

Domenico  Zindato's  intricate  and  sinu¬ 
ous  drawings  are  like  visions  from  an¬ 
other  world.  Seen  from  a  distance,  they 
are  abstract  compositions,  often  based 


Domenico  Zindato,  Untitled,  2011,  ink  and  pastel  on 
canvas  board,  27'Z"  x  19%".  Andrew  Edlin. 


on  circles,  ovals,  and  vine-like  coils; 
close  up,  they  reveal  hundreds  of  tiny 
symbols— birds,  snakes,  eyes,  stars— in 
repeating  patterns  that  seem  to  swarm 
across  the  paper  like  schools  of  fish. 
Meticulously  executed  in  pastel  and  ink, 
some  of  the  works  here  vibrated  with  a 
spectrum  of  psychedelic  colors  evoking 
Huichol  art.  In  other  pieces,  the  artist 
employed  more  earthy  hues,  and  the 
drawings  summoned  the  richness  of  In¬ 
donesian  batik. 

Born  in  Reggio  Calabria,  Italy,  in  1966, 
Zindato  is  a  self-taught  artist  who  spent 
time  in  Rome  and  Berlin,  and  traveled 
throughout  India  before  settling  in  Mex¬ 
ico  in  the  mid  1990s.  While  his  color  and 
imagery  often  reflect  the  cultures  he's 
passed  through,  Zindato's  personal  vision 
is  highly  idiosyncratic.  His  heavily  pat¬ 
terned  drawings  suggest  cell  structures 
one  might  view  through  a  microscope, 
although— like  medieval  texts— they 
teem  with  mysterious  homunculi.  In 
many  pieces,  ghostly  little  figures  out¬ 
lined  in  white  float  like  unmoored  astro¬ 
nauts  in  space.  In  others,  the  recurring 
motifs  include  tiny  masklike  faces,  bodies 
without  heads,  and  birds  with  needle- 


sharp  beaks.  As  if  to  decode  his  images, 
Zindato  often  fills  sections  of  his  designs 
with  unpunctuated  text  in  various  lan¬ 
guages.  The  words  confirm  his  identity  as 
an  outsider  artist:  "I  find  less  and  less  of 
me  and  more  and  more  of  them  in  my 
being  they  say  that  they  are  my 
guardians  that  they  have  been  with  me 
before,"  he  writes  in  tiny  lettering  on  an 
untitled  work  from  2012.  It's  the  voice  of 
an  artist  who  feels  possessed. 

—Mona  Molarsky 

Nicola  Hicks 

Flowers 

In  this  engrossing  exhibition,  sculptures 
and  drawings  of  wild  and  frightening 
creatures  blurred  the  line  between  what 
it  means  to  be  human  or  animal.  Through 
her  use  of  raw,  rustic  materials  such  as 
fibrous  straw  and  brown  paper,  Nicola 
Hicks  connects  her  subjects  to  their  pri¬ 
mal  roots. 

The  massive  construction  Dressed  for 
the  Woods  II  (2013)  features  a  man  and 
woman  disguised  as  bears  towering  over 
a  third  bear  who's  not  a  human  in  cos¬ 
tume.  By  riffing  on  the  idiom  of  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing,  Hicks  suggests  that 
the  humans  may  be  trying  to  take  on 
gentler,  more  compassionate  identities 


by  masquerading  as  wild  animals. 

In  her  allegorical  "Banker"  sculptures, 
the  artist  expresses  her  distaste  for  the 
financial  market  and  the  volatility  and 
greed  often  ascribed  to  its  key  figures.  In 
Banker  I  (2009),  a  tall  man  in  a  tailored 
jacket  holds  a  leash  attached  to  a 
solemn-looking  bear.  The  man  has  domi¬ 
nated  a  creature  that  is  meant  to  be  free 
and  self-reliant,  just  as  greed  can  cause 
people  to  feel  entitled  to  things  that 
don't  belong  to  them.  It  could  also  be  a 
play  on  the  "bear"  market. 

Power  and  rage  took  over  in  Banker  II 
(2009),  a  sinewy,  bronze  sculpture  of  a 
savage  Minotaur.  The  grotesque  creature 
is  presented  mid-stride,  holding  two 
halves  of  a  dog  that  he  has  presumably 
ripped  apart— as  though  man  merged 
with  Wall  Street's  Charging  Bull  to  take 
on  the  city. 

Less  menacing  here  were  Hicks's  char¬ 
coal  drawings  executed  on  rough  sheets 
of  unevenly  cut  brown  paper.  In  the 
finely  drafted  Chatte  (2013)  and  Untitled 
(Bear  sitting  up),  2010,  shades  of  brown 
and  white  build  to  form  animated-looking 
creatures.  The  artist's  cross-hatching  cre¬ 
ates  layers  of  charcoal,  leaving  viewers  to 
wonder  whether,  beneath  those  accumu¬ 
lations,  there's  a  human  inside. 

—Stephanie  Strasnick 


Nicola  Hicks,  Chatte,  2013,  charcoal  and  chalk  on  brown  paper,  78"  x  90'/«".  Flowers. 
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Alain  Kirili 

Terrazzo  Art  Projects 

Arranged  in  niches,  the 
eight  small  sculptures  in 
this  show,  "Modeled  and 
Forged  1980-2014,"  ran 
the  gamut  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mediums  that  the 
Post-Minimalist  artist 
Alain  Kirili  has  manipu¬ 
lated  in  nontraditional 
ways  since  the  1970s. 

Forceful  modeling  in  wax, 
plaster,  and  terra-cotta 
has  recently  yielded  to 
leaner,  lighter  works  in 
wire  through  which  space 
flows  and  shadows  cast 
drawings  on  the  wall.  The 
latest  work  here  was  Aria  (2014),  a  rap¬ 
turous  tangle  of  armature  wire  and  rub¬ 
ber  tubing.  Fashioned  on  the  spot  and 
specifically  for  this  gallery,  the  piece 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  wall,  seem¬ 
ingly  unfettered  by  gravity  or  any  other 
force  beyond  internal  torque. 

Inspired  by  jazz,  Kirili  works  quickly 
and  unobsessively;  the  outcome,  a  sen¬ 
suous  marriage  of  intellect  and  instinct, 
preserves  the  vitality  of  the  process.  The 
artist's  chief  strength  lies  in  the  way  he 
communicates  energy  through  sponta¬ 
neous  gesture. 

What  keeps  the  work  from  looking 
hasty  is  Kirili's  virtuosic  sensitivity  to 
form,  grounded  in  decades  of  his  think¬ 
ing  about  the  fundamentals  of  sculp¬ 
ture  (mass,  weight, 
dimension,  and  space). 

His  practice  rests  on 
these  observed  princi¬ 
ples.  Formal  integrity 
pervades  even  the  most 
casual  of  his  works— for 
example,  in  Fa  Presto 
(2001),  an  abject  mass  of 
melted  wax  smolders  like 
an  imploded  gargoyle. 

What  is  impressive  about 
Kirili  is  not  his  spontane¬ 
ity  per  se,  but  his  com¬ 
plete  trust  that  risk¬ 
taking  will  turn  out  well. 

It  was  a  dimension  of  the 
show,  curated  by  the  ab¬ 
stract  painter  Christian 
Haub,  that  was  especially 
exhilarating. 

—Johanna  Ruth  Epstein 


Bernard  Roig 

Claire  Oliver 

This  small  but  powerful  show  of  new 
drawings  and  sculpture  by  Bernardi 
Roig  revolved  around  the  theme  of  the 
decaying  image,  a  process  presented 
here  as  either  subtle  or  aggressive,  but 
always  inexorable.  Combining  meticu¬ 
lous  craftsmanship  with  uneasy  refer¬ 
ences  to  art  history,  the  artist  proved 
himself  deft  with  line  and  material  as 
well  as  with  concepts. 

For  instance,  the  2013  series  "Je  est 
un  autre"  consists  of  two  sets  of  char¬ 
coal  drawings,  one  derived  from  Ingres's 
Portrait  of  Monsieur  Bertin,  the  other 
from  the  19th-century  Spanish  painter 


Federico  de 
Madrazo's  portrait 
Gertrudis  Gomez  de 
Avellaneda.  The 
title— which  might 
be  translated  as  "I  is 
an  other"— is  a 
quote  from  a  letter 
Rimbaud  wrote  when 
he  was  16,  describing 
the  dislocated  psy¬ 
che.  Each  set  of 
drawings  depicts  the 
process  by  which  the 
initial,  realistic  image 
is  deformed  into  a 
grisly,  marred,  and 
macabre  version  of 
its  original  self,  in 
the  manner  of  a 
Francis  Bacon  portrait. 

The  exhibition  included  two  mixed- 
media  sculptures.  The  first.  The  Invisibility 
of  Memory  (2012),  combines  a  realistic 
white  polyester-resin  figure  verging  on 
the  grotesque,  a  slightly  askew  minimalist 
iron  structure,  and  a  blurry  black-and- 
white  video  seemingly  extracted  from  a 
commercial  film.  Hung  high  on  the  wall, 
the  figure  was  drooping,  the  structure 
bent,  and  the  moving  image  elusive.  To¬ 
gether  they  offered  a  powerful  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  image  in 
contemporary  culture.  The  other  sculp¬ 
ture,  titled  THE  MIRROR  (exercises  to  be 
another),  2013,  contains  two  white  fig¬ 
ures  facing  each  other,  one  a  deformed 
version  of  the  other,  staring  into  the  glare 
of  a  harsh  bulb.  Roig's 
use  of  powerful  fluo¬ 
rescent  bulbs  reveals 
how  light  itself  can 
blind  as  well  as 
illuminate. 

The  show  also  in¬ 
cluded  studies  for  the 
sculptures,  drawn  with 
white  charcoal  on 
black  paper.  These  fig¬ 
urative  renderings  of 
the  three-dimensional 
works  were  subjected 
to  rough  erasures  and 
violent  crossings-out, 
conveying  an  existen¬ 
tial  angst  that  would 
have  been  as  comfort¬ 
able  in  a  Beckett  play 
as  in  a  Chelsea  gallery. 
—  George  Stolz 


Bernardi  Roig,  The  Invisibility  of  Memory,  2012, 
polyester  resin,  marble  dust,  iron,  TV,  video,  13"  x  66"  x  9".  Claire  Oliver. 
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Arahmaiani,  Oo  Not  Prevent  the  Fertility  of  the  Mind,  1997-2014, 
feminine  napkins,  fluorescent  lights,  wooden  stool,  glass  vial, 
blood,  and  photograph,  108"  x  144"  x  22".  Tyler  Rollins  Fine  Art. 


Arahmaiani 

Tyler  Rollins  Fine  Art 

Powerful  and  challenging, 
this  show  introduced  us 
to  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
donesian  feminist  artist 
Arahmaiani,  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  of 
photographic  and  written 
documentation  of  her 
performance  and  other 
work.  The  artist's  mission 
is  to  represent  minorities 
and  the  marginalized 
throughout  much  of 
South  Asia  and  beyond. 

Greeting  viewers  to  the 
show  was  Do  Not  Prevent 
the  Fertility  of  the  Mind 
(1997-2014),  a  "padded 
cell"  wall  covered  in  white 
sanitary  pads.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  photo  of  the  artist 
bearing  a  red-cross-emblazoned  pad  on 
her  head  and  holding  an  enlarged  IUD 
and  forceps  in  arms  raised  at  her  sides 
like  a  deity.  On  a  stool  in  front  of  the  wall 
was  a  vial  of  blood. 

There  were  also  photographs  and  cap¬ 
tions  outlining  30  years  of  the  artist's 
performances  and  installations.  Arahma¬ 
iani  has  taken  Joseph  Beuys's  "social 
sculpture"  as  an  inspiration  for  works 
that  engage  local  and  global  issues.  Her 
2004  performance  Wedding  Party 
(LAPEN  Wedding)  presents  a  groom  and 
bride  dressed  in  the  flags  of  some  26  po¬ 
litical  parties  in  Indonesia.  Lapen  is  a 
popular  alcoholic  drink,  and  the  party  as 
documented  has  devolved  into  chaos  and 
parody. 

The  most  recent  work  represented  was 
Arahmaiani's  contribution  to  the 
2013-14  exhibition  "Suspended  Histo¬ 
ries"  at  the  Museum  Van  Loon  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  The  museum  commissioned  artists 
to  make  works  related  to  the  role  of  the 
Van  Loon  family  in  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  chartered  in  the  early  17th 
century  to  colonize  Asia.  Arahmaiani's 
installation  consisted  of  self-portrait 
photographs  hung  next  to  official  por¬ 
traits  of  the  members  of  the  Van  Loon 
family.  The  artist  is  dressed  in  simple  Ja¬ 
vanese  attire,  striking  a  formal  pose. 

At  Tyler  Rollins,  the  artist's  work  Sa¬ 
cred  Coke  (1993-2014)  centered  on  a 
round  table  covered  with  rice  and  soil 
and  an  upright  Coca-Cola  bottle  topped 


by  a  condom.  Arahmaiani  makes  us 
aware  of  the  historical  repercussions  of 
those  early  explorations  and  exploita¬ 
tions.  This  show  was  a  welcome  intro¬ 
duction  to  her  work. 

—Cynthia  Nadelman 

‘about  FACE’ 

Hirschl  &  Adler 

This  exhibition  traced  the  evolution  of 
society  portraiture  over  the  course  of 
four  centuries.  Of  the  50  works 
on  view,  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  portraits  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  most  affecting.  The 
18th-  and  early  19th-century 
works  exemplified  society's 
tremendous  emphasis  on  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  social  destiny.  In 
William  R.  Hamilton's  sumptuous 
The  Three  Odell  Children,  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York  (ca.  1846-52),  a 
boy,  barely  taller  than  the  family 
dog,  grips  a  riding  crop  and  puts 
the  hound  in  a  headlock  while  his 
sisters  shelter  under  an  oak  tree. 

As  the  19th  century  pro¬ 
gressed,  displays  of  power  be¬ 
came  less  overt,  yielding 
gradually  to  depictions  of  con¬ 
templative  solitude,  an  attitude 
that  came  to  be  recognized  as 
modern.  Hermann  Fidel  Winter¬ 
halter's  Trois  demoiselles  de  la 
famille  de  Chateaubourg  (1850) 


shows  three  girls  in  an 
oval  frame,  the  eldest  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  younger 
two  and  gazing  past  the 
edge  of  the  painting  as  if 
imagining  her  future  as  a 
mother  and  wife.  Fairfield 
Porter's  Katie  in  an  Arm¬ 
chair  (1954)  puts  a  con¬ 
trasting,  20th-century 
face  on  his  subject's 
emerging  consciousness. 
Her  eyes  are  black  holes. 
She  stares  toward  a  chasm 
in  the  living  room,  in  a 
universe  summoned  by 
her  own  imagination.  On 
the  mantel  behind  her  is  a 
self-portrait. 

Some  portraits  accentu¬ 
ated  our  distance  from  the 
past;  others  seemed  to  col¬ 
lapse  it.  The  impossibly 
chic  glamour  and  cold  stare 
of  the  woman  in  Portrait  of  Miss  C.  Bur¬ 
ton,  Texas  (1930),  by  Winold  Reiss,  appear 
thoroughly  contemporary.  In  pastels  by  an 
unknown  French  artist  (ca.  1800),  two  sis¬ 
ters  in  white  gowns  and  spit-curls  face 
each  other  in  a  confrontation  that  cap¬ 
tures  the  eternal  complexities  of  sibling- 
hood.  Their  anonymous  profiles  remind  us 
that  what  makes  a  portrait  great  has  little 
to  do  with  the  sitter's  identity  and  far 
more  to  do  with  a  kind  of  presence. 

—Johanna  Ruth  Epstein 


Hermann  Fidel  Winterhalter,  Trois  demoiselles 
de  la  famille  de  Chateaubourg,  1850, 
oil  on  canvas,  40!4"  x  32".  Hirschl  &  Adler. 
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Wols 

Menil  Collection 
Houston 

Wols  (1913-51)— who  took  his  moniker 
from  a  typo  in  a  1937  telegram — was  one 
of  the  most  influential  artists  in  postwar 
Europe,  but  he  was  commercially  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  remains  underappreciated  in 
the  United  States.  A  leader  of  the 
tachisme  movement,  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  European  equivalent  of  Abstract 
Expressionism,  Wols  was  also  a  pioneer 
of  art  informel,  with  its  emphasis  on 
spontaneity  and  the  power  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  This  show,  organized  by  Toby 
Kamps,  curator  of  modern  and  contem¬ 
porary  art,  with  Wols  scholar  Ewald 
Rathke,  featured  some  20  canvases  and 
more  than  70  drawings,  watercolors,  and 
photographs,  as  well  as  illustrations  Wols 
created  for  books  by  the  likes  of  Kafka, 
Sartre,  and  Artaud. 

Throughout  his  life,  the  German-born, 
Paris-based  artist's  dexterous  output  al¬ 
ways  defied  easy  categorization  with  its 
elusive,  intuitive  dance  between  repre¬ 
sentation  and  abstraction.  Early  works 
on  paper  clearly  owe  a  debt  to  Surreal¬ 
ism,  while  later  canvases  demonstrate 
Wols's  aggressive  technique  of  grattage, 
which  incorporated  dynamic  gestural 
swirls  of  impasto.  Some  pieces  are  po¬ 
etic  and  witty,  such  as  a  small,  untitled 
watercolor-and-ink  work  from  1942-43 
that  adds  an  eye,  mouth,  and  dense  tan¬ 
gle  of  hair  to  a  lobster  claw:  a  perfect 
Surrealist  exercise. 

In  contrast,  the  brooding  untitled  can¬ 
vas  known  as  It's  All  Over  (1946-47)— 
also  known  as  The  City— seems  to  sum 
up  the  perils  of  the  Atomic  Age,  with  its 
nucleus  of  undulating  black  lines  and 
layers  of  scratched-out  umber,  a  whirling 


composition  that  resembles  an  imploding 
star.  Equally  unsettling  are  Wols's  singu¬ 
lar  photographs,  such  as  the  deadpan  still 
life  One  Print  (Stool  with  stacked  food  and 
objects),  1938-39,  reprinted  1976,  in 
which  a  drinking  glass,  a  hat  form  from 
his  wife's  millinery  business,  and  an  egg 
are  stacked  on  a  stool  like  a  surreal 
tower. 

Ultimately,  this  retrospective  high¬ 
lighted  Wols's  expansive  vision,  which 
ranged  from  mysterious  subtlety  in  his 
early  drawings  to  the  thundering  drama 
of  his  later  canvases— a  triumphant 
showcase  of  ingenious  and  idiosyncratic 
talent.  —Catherine  D.  Anspon 


UP  NOW 


Alexander  Calder 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
Los  Angeles 
Through  July  27 

Alexander  Calder  drew  strength  from  a 
light  touch.  His  joyous  sculptures  are  in¬ 
tricately  balanced  and  skillfully  con¬ 
structed,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
made  almost  effortlessly.  Born  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  lived  in  Paris  from  1926  to 
1933  and  is  considered  a  prevalent  figure 
among  the  European  avant-garde,  with 
strong  connections  to  the  giants  of  Sur¬ 
realism  and  Dada.  In  1930,  Piet  Mon¬ 
drian  introduced  him  to  abstraction;  in 
1931,  Marcel  Duchamp  dubbed  his  signa¬ 
ture  hanging  sculptures  "mobiles." 

This  stunning  exhibition  of  about  50 
mobiles,  stabiles,  and  maquettes  for 
large  outdoor  works  preserves  Calder's 
playful  essence  while  emphasizing  that 
he  was  much  more  than  a  quirky  charac¬ 
ter.  Organized  by  Stephanie  Barron,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art's 
senior  curator  of  modern 
art,  the  show  was  designed 
by  architect  Frank  Gehry's 
firm.  Curving  white  and 
gray  walls  encapsulate  the 
show's  chronological  pro¬ 
gression  over  40  years  of 
work— from  the  delicate 
wire  sculptures  of  the 
early  '30s  to  massive  steel 
pieces  made  in  the  late 
'60s  — contributing  to  an 
ambience  that's  simultane¬ 
ously  airy  and  intimate. 

Familiar  examples  of 
Calder's  approach— often 


Alexander  Calder,  Gibraltar,  1936,  lignum  vitae, 
walnut,  steel  rods,  and  painted  wood,  51%"  x  24'/<"  x 
1114".  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art. 

described  as  "drawings  in  space"— 
alternate  with  relatively  unknown  works, 
such  as  the  1930s  "Panels"  series.  Hover¬ 
ing  between  painting  and  sculpture, 
these  wall-mounted  constructions  com¬ 
bine  rectangular  frames  or  flat  back¬ 
grounds  with  floating,  biomorphic 
shapes,  suggesting  the  influence  of  Mon¬ 
drian's  spare  geometry,  Duchamp's  sense 
of  humor,  and  the  organic  forms  of  Joan 
Miro  and  Jean  Arp.  Gibraltar,  a  1936 
piece  made  of  rough  lignum  vitae,  pol¬ 
ished  walnut,  steel  rods,  and  painted- 
wood  elements,  sits  on  a  pedestal  like  a 
traditional  sculpture,  but  its  jaunty  mix 
of  naturalism  and  abstraction  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  surprising. 

Ever  curious  and  resourceful,  Calder 
made  the  most  of  his  time  as  an  American 
in  Paris.  As  this  exhibition  points  out,  he 
expanded  upon  that  experience  while  be¬ 
coming  a  central  figure  in  postwar  abstract 
sculpture.  —Suzanne  Muchnic 

Alan  Shields 

Cherry  and  Martin 
Los  Angeles 

Although  the  Kansas-born  artist  Alan 
Shields  (1944-2005)  considered  himself  a 
painter,  he  used  such  a  variety  of  materi¬ 
als  and  processes  throughout  his  career 
that  he  is  remembered  as  a  highly  original 
object  maker.  Nonetheless,  he  treated 
painting  as  a  launch  pad  for  creative 
thinking— and  that  was  the  message  of 


Wols,  Camp/Oie  Briicke,  1940,  ink  and  watercolor 
on  striped  Ingres  paper,  814"  x  12'/i".  Menil  Collection. 
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this  small  but  delightful  exhibition,  which 
reflected  the  breadth  of  his  work  in  con¬ 
crete  poetry,  three-dimensional  objects 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  stained, 
beaded,  and  machine-stitched  canvases. 

Three  untitled  "typed  drawings"  from 
1968  were  apparently  based  on  advertis¬ 
ing  copy.  One  of  these  visual  poems  plays 
with  the  phrase  "picayune  pride  of  new 
Orleans  extra  mild  cigarettes,"  and  ends 
with  a  caution:  "cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health."  These  diminu¬ 
tive,  framed  works  may  have  seemed  un¬ 
related  to  other  pieces  on  display,  but  a 
loose  version  of  the  grids  used  in  the  text- 
blocks  recurs  frequently  throughout 
Shields's  output— in  rows  of  dots,  bor¬ 
dered  rectangles,  and  netlike  structures. 

Shields  had  a  love  of  fiber  and  brightly 
colored  beads,  and  his  works  reward 
careful  viewers  with  surprises.  The 
Queen  of  Jordella's  Crown  (1978)  resem¬ 
bles  a  rusted-metal  relic  from  afar,  but 
it's  actually  fashioned  of  handmade 
paper  and  acrylic  on  wire.  Good  Brother 
Step  Beyond  (1990-91)  appears  to  be  a 
densely  worked  black-and-white  paint¬ 
ing,  but  most  of  its  texture  and  pattern  is 
composed  of  thread. 

Perhaps  the  most  enticing  pieces  on 
view  were  In  Bed  the  Sky  is  Teacups 
(1976-77)  and  Dance  Bag  (1985),  sus¬ 
pended  sculptural  forms  meant  to  be 
walked  around.  A  mirror  at  the  base  of 
Dance  Bag  further  increased  its  visual 
volume.  And  yet  these  works  can  also  be 
seen  as  exploded  paintings,  composed 
primarily  of  ragged  strips  of  stained  and 
painted  canvas,  fiber  belting,  and  strings 
of  glass  beads.  Traditional  categories 
didn't  matter  to  Shields,  a  masterful 
rule-bender.  — Suzanne  Muchnic 


Alan  Shields,  David  Omar  Rosaria,  1982,  acrylic, 
thread,  and  belting  on  canvas,  69"  x  69". 
Cherry  and  Martin. 


Jim  Campbell 

Hosfelt 
San  Francisco 

In  recent  years,  Jim  Campbell  has  been 
crafting  large,  three-dimensional  installa¬ 
tions  featuring  hundreds  of  incandescent 


lightbulbs,  which  he  calls  "exploded 
views."  When  illuminated  —  and  viewed 
from  afar,  as  most  of  the  San  Francisco 
artist's  public  sculptures  are  meant  to 
be  — these  arrangements  offer  pixilated, 
low-resolution  representations  of  shapes 
and  figures.  However,  with  Tilted  Plane 
(2011),  the  focus  of  this  exhibition, 
Campbell  pushed  the  expressive  possibil¬ 
ity  of  his  work  into  new  and  uncharted 
territory  by  drawing  the  viewer  closer. 

In  this  gallery-size  installation,  the 
lights  were  arranged  in  a  widely  spaced- 
out  grid  to  form  a  single  plane  that  tilted 
toward  the  ceiling,  as  if  balancing  on  one 
corner.  Each  lightbulb,  its  filaments  re¬ 
placed  by  LEDs,  acted  as  a  single  white 
pixel  in  a  large,  low-tech 
video  screen.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  lights  flickered  to 
suggest  the  movement  of 
silhouettes,  as  though  au¬ 
tomobiles  or  gliding  birds 
were  passing  through  the 
matrix.  But,  since  each 
lightbulb  was  spaced  two 
feet  apart,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  view¬ 
ers  to  wander  through 
the  installation— and  as 
they  did,  the  orientation 
of  any  perceived  image 
shifted  and  scattered  as 
the  bulbs  accommodated 


their  bodies'  movements. 

Unlike  Campbell's  other  works,  which 
strive  toward  figuration  and  representa¬ 
tion,  Tilted  Plane  was  experienced  by 
viewers  almost  wholly  in  physical,  sen¬ 
sory  terms.  The  shifting,  barely  legible 
animation  served  mostly  to  accentuate 


the  visual  disorientation  that  accompa¬ 
nied  the  viewer's  experience  of  moving 
through  the  sculpture,  as  any  coherent 
perception  of  the  image  ultimately  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  field  of  light.  — Matt  Fisher 

Wolf  Kahn 

Addison/Ripley  Fine  Art 
Washington,  O.C. 

Still  going  strong  at  86,  Wolf  Kahn  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  from  nature,  intent  on 
representing  its  universal  elements 
while  imbuing  his  canvases  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  sense  of  place.  While  repeatedly 
depicting  familiar  New  England 
landscapes— verdant  fields  and  forests, 


Wolf  Kahn,  Orange  Hillside ,  2012,  oil  on  canvas, 
30"  x  42".  Addison/Ripley  Fine  Art. 
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Jim  Campbell,  Tilted  Plane,  2011, 256  LED  lightbulbs  and  custom  electronics, 
dimensions  variable,  installation  view.  Hosfelt. 
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serene  horizons,  and 
sturdy  houses  and 
barns  nestled  among 
rolling  hills— Kahn 
handles  each  subject 
with  an  appealing 
spontaneity  that  keeps 
every  composition 
fresh.  This  show 
brought  together  30  oil 
paintings  and  pastels, 
most  of  them  created 
during  the  last  few 
years,  all  of  which 

proved  that  the  German-born  American 
painter  has  lost  none  of  his  flair  for  in¬ 
tuitive,  sensual  color. 

Kahn's  unconventional  use  of  color 
often  involves  brilliant  hues  that  appear 
to  result  from  rays  of  sun  filtering  through 
stands  of  spindly  trees.  In  Long  Yellow 
and  Silvery  Gray  (both  2013),  chalky  trees 
contrast  with  a  light-suffused,  yellow- 
green  setting.  Wooded  Slice  of  Nature 
(2011)  features  purplish  trees  set  against  a 
verdant  backdrop  of  greenery  dappled  by 
sunny  patches  beneath  a  grayish  sky.  In 
each  canvas,  the  eclectic  color  combina¬ 
tions  and  luminous  light  capture  the 
essence  of  the  landscape,  drawing  viewers 
into  a  world  that  is  both  recognizable  and 
ethereal. 

The  exhibition's  showstopper.  Orange 
Hillside  (2012),  is  dominated  by  a  glorious 
cluster  of  trees.  Measuring  30  by  42 
inches  and  compositionally  divided  into 
vibrant  strata— bright  green  for  the  field 
behind  the  trees,  dark  green  for  distant 
forests,  gray  for  background  mountains, 
and  whale-blue  for  the  sky— the  painting 
offers  a  sense  of  openness  and  space, 
while  the  colorful  bands  call  to  mind  Mark 
Rothko.  Ultimately,  Kahn's  singular  use  of 
color  in  these  radiant,  mirage-like  depic¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  man-made  structures 
confirms  his  place  at  the  forefront  of 
American  representational  art— and  as 
one  of  the  best  colorists  working  today. 

—Stephen  May 

Nancy  Graves 

Locks 

Philadelphia 

It  was  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure  to  view 
these  paintings,  made  between  1976-77 
by  the  late  American  artist  Nancy 
Graves,  when  she  temporarily  put  sculp¬ 
ture  aside  to  concentrate  on  two-dimen¬ 
sional  work.  Accompanied  by  more 


widely  known  prints  and  drawings  from 
the  same  period,  the  paintings  were  a 
surprise  because  they  have  been  seldom 
shown  before.  They  were  also  a  pleasure 
to  look  at— the  brushwork  elegant,  the 
pale  surfaces  luminous  and  etched  by 
delicate  squiggled  or  vaulting  lines  that 
superficially  recall  Cy  Twombly's  more 
mythic  jottings. 

Graves  was  a  prolific  artist  who 
worked  across  multiple  mediums.  Driven 
by  an  extraordinary  curiosity  about  the 
natural  world  and  a  propensity  for 
meticulous  research,  she  adeptly  paired 
art  with  science.  This  exhibition, 
"Synecdoche,"  brought  together  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  her  gestural  abstractions,  whose 
titles— such  as  Polytropos  and  Simula  — 
underscore  their  roots  in  the  humanities 
and  technology.  Although  shaped  by  a 
lyrical  vision,  they  are  still  based  on 
hard  data,  such  as  the  satellite  maps, 
lunar  photographs,  motion  studies,  fos¬ 
sil  records,  and  maps  of  the  ocean  floor 
that  consistently  inspired  her  art. 

Two  1976  canvases  of  special  interest 
are  from  her  "Lunar  Orbiter  Series,"  de¬ 
rived  from  mappings  of  that  ground¬ 
breaking  space  mission  of  1966-67.  The 
canvases  offer  a  fluid,  more 
calligraphic  re-interpretation 
of  earlier  pointillist  litho¬ 
graphs  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  '80s,  Graves  moved  to¬ 
ward  creating  tactile, 
densely  layered  paintings, 
two  of  which  were  also 
shown  here.  Taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  the  show  offered  a 
rewarding  sampling  of  the 
artist's  rich  and  idiosyncratic 
visual  language,  which  art¬ 
fully  maneuvered  disparate 
systems  into  sophisticated, 
subversive  alliances. 

—Lilly  Wei 


‘Atomic 
Surplus’ 

Center  for 
Contemporary  Arts 
Santa  Fe 

Given  New  Mexico's  his¬ 
tory  in  the  development 
of  the  first  atomic  bomb, 
Santa  Fe's  Center  for 
Contemporary  Arts  was 
an  especially  apt  site  for 
a  show  about  artists'  re¬ 
actions  to  life  in  the  nuclear  age.  The 
dozen  artists  here  responded  with  a 
mixed  bag  of  mediums  to  perhaps  the 
most  insidious  threat  to  our  health  and 
well-being,  leading  off  with  Nina  Elder's 
hyperrealistic  2011  drawing  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  test,  which  was  detonated 
at  the  Trinity  Test  Site  in  July,  1945.  A 
helter-skelter  tangle  of  wires  surround¬ 
ing  a  cask-like  structure,  the  gadget 
looks  like  something  out  of  a  kid's  sci-fi 
magazine  and  was  drawn  with  radioac¬ 
tive  charcoal  (at  levels  too  low  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous)  gathered  by  the  artist  after  a  fire 
near  Los  Alamos. 

Lethal  matter  similarly  inspired  French 
artist  Bettina  Samson's  photos,  which  she 
developed  in  a  light-tight  black  box  that 
once  held  irradiated  uranium  ore.  The  re¬ 
sulting  large,  black-and-white  prints, 
produced  in  2009,  resemble  fuzzy  maps 
of  the  night  sky.  The  show  also  included 
a  handful  of  standout  video  works,  such 
as  Claudia  X.  Valdes's  mesmerizing  digital 
film  192:291  (2002/2009).  In  it,  192 
shots  of  nuclear  explosions  captured  on 
TV  screens  around  the  world  fill  the 
screen  one  by  one,  like  small  tiles,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  stunning  grisaille  tableau  of 


Greta  Young,  Shadows ,  2012,  gesso,  oil,  and  oil  stick  on  canvas, 
48"  x  63".  Center  for  Contemporary  Arts. 
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Diana  Al-Hadid,  Nolli’s  Orders,  2012,  steel,  polymer  gypsum, 
fiberglass,  wood,  foam,  and  paint,  122"  x  264"  x  228", 
installation  view.  Akron  Art  Museum. 


nuclear  violence.  Greta  Young's  wildly 
expressionistic  paintings,  whirligigs  of 
hot  color  and  cartoony  figures,  seem  to 
depict  the  aftermath  of  disaster,  while 
Peter  Cusack's  2012  sound  piece  Cher¬ 
nobyl  frogs— part  of  his  series  "Sounds 
from  Dangerous  Places"— unites  audio 
samples  of  birds  and  insects  taken  from 
the  area  around  the  nuclear  disaster  site. 

The  goofiest  contribution  to  "Atomic 
Surplus,"  and  the  one  commanding  the 
most  floor  space,  was  Tony  Price's  assem¬ 
blage  of  comic  characters  made  from  bits 
of  junk  that  he  salvaged  from  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory.  But  it  was 
the  quieter,  more  meditative  moments  in 
this  show  that  lingered,  offering  evidence 
of  beauty  in  unspeakable  horrors. 

—Ann  Landi 


UP  NOW 


Diana  Al-Hadid 

Akron  Art  Museum 
Akron,  Ohio 
Through  March  16 

New  York  sculptor  Diana  Al-Hadid  has 
built  her  reputation  on  large  sculptures 
and  room-size  installations  that  combine 
architectural  forms  and  the  human  body 
with  natural  imagery  suggesting  flux  and 
metamorphosis.  The  13-foot-tall  Nolli's 
Orders  (2012),  the  focus  of  this  solo 
show,  is  one  of  Al-Hadid's  most  ambi¬ 
tious  compositions  yet.  Resembling  a 
Roman  fountain,  it  features  casts  of  nude 
bodies  draped  across  a  mountain  of 
forms  that  recall  rock  formations,  crum¬ 
bling  ancient  buildings,  and  staircases  of 
melting  candle  wax.  Reinforcing  the 
show's  architectural  flavor,  two  abstract 
mixed-media  drawings  on  Mylar  that 
evoke  soaring  ecclesiastical  interiors  are 
hung  on  the  walls  around  the  sculpture. 

The  title  Nolli's  Orders  refers  to 
Giambattista  Nolli  (1701-56),  the  Roman 
architect  and  surveyor  famous  for  a 
large-scale,  highly  detailed  map  of  Rome 
that  plotted  the  streets,  piazzas,  build¬ 
ings,  and  important  city  interiors  from 
churches  to  palaces.  Al-Hadid's  sculpture 
offers  a  similarly  complex  exploration  of 
surfaces  and  the  spaces  they  enclose, 
plumbing  the  esthetic  possibilities  of  her 
materials— which  include  wood,  steel 
rods,  polymer  gypsum,  and  fiberglass— 
in  surprising  ways.  Shape  and  texture  are 
in  constant  juxtaposition.  Smooth,  planar 
surfaces  and  boxy  forms  offer  contrast 


and  visual  relief  from  heavily  worked, 
boisterous  details,  appearing  to  push  up¬ 
ward  against  crumpled,  cascading  forms 
that  flow  downhill,  melting  around  the 
structures,  staircases,  and  human  bodies. 

Ultimately,  Nolli's  Orders  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  round 
that  encourages  viewing  from  every  pos¬ 
sible  angle,  demonstrating  Al-Hadid's 
drive  to  create  works  that  seem  flash- 
frozen  at  a  peak  moment  of  physical 
transformation.  —Steven  Lift 


UP  NOW 


The  Silent  Shout: 
Voices  in  Cuban 
Abstraction 
1950-2013’ 

ArtSpace/Virginia  Miller 
Coral  Gables ,  Florida 
Through  March  31 

Historically  significant  and  visually  rich, 
this  exhibition  showcases  paintings  and 
sculpture  by  three  generations  of  Cuban 
artists.  The  "Silent  Shout"  of  the  show's 
title  refers  to  the  1997  exhibition  "Pin- 
turas  del  Silencio"  (Paintings  from  the 
Silence),  mounted  during  the  sixth  Ha¬ 
vana  Biennial  to  illuminate  the  lineage 
of  Cuban  abstract  painting,  long  re¬ 
pressed  under  the  Castro  regime,  and  to 
bring  to  light  the  work  of  painters 
whose  voices  had  effectively  been  si¬ 
lenced  since  the  1950s.  As  this  current 
exhibition  demonstrates,  what  was  once 
a  muffled  cry  has  since  grown  into  a 
hearty  esthetic  shout. 


Curators  Janet  Batet, 
Rafael  DiazCasas,  and 
Jose  Angel  Vincench 
guide  viewers  through  63 
years  of  work  made  by 
four  historic  artists— 

Hugo  Consuegra,  Raul 
Martinez,  Lolo  Soldevilla, 
and  Sandu  Darie— and 
five  living  artists.  The 
paintings  from  the  '50s 
and  '60s  are  notable  for 
their  compositional  fi¬ 
nesse  and  the  abundance 
of  amber  and  earth  tones, 
lending  the  canvases  a 
chromatic  gravitas,  most 
strikingly  in  Consuegra's 
paean  to  organic  forms,  Privilegio  (1960). 

But  it  bodes  well  for  the  current  state 
of  Cuban  abstraction  that  the  show's 
strongest  and  most  vital  pieces  were 
painted  only  last  year.  Luis  Enrique 
Lopez's  Pupilas  de  Santo  17  is  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  triptych  of  circular  forms  that  con¬ 
trasts  vibrantly  with  Jose  Rosabal's 
untitled  suite  of  brightly  hued  architec¬ 
tonic  planes.  Pedro  de  Oraa's  virtuosic 
Divertimento  1  and  Divertimento  2  depict 
a  compelling  interplay  of  nested  shad¬ 
ows,  while  Vincench's  own  paintings  and 
sculptures  employ  gold  leaf  to  transform 
the  letters  of  the  politically  charged  word 
exilio  (exile)  into  abstracted  forms. 

Viewed  together,  the  works  in  this 
rigorous  yet  buoyant  exhibition  affirm 
Cuba's  importance  within  the  evolution 
of  post-World  War  II  abstraction.  The 
show  itself  signifies  the  passing  of  the 
torch  to  a  generation  of  Cuban  artists 
for  whom  abstraction  is  no  longer  taboo 
but  one  among  many  modes  of  artistic 
expression.  —Richard  Speer 


Hugo  Consuegra,  El  Recuerdo  Golpeado,  1955,  oil  on 
canvas,  35"  x  351T.  ArtSpace/Virginia  Miller. 
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Robert  Wilson,  Living  Rooms,  2013,  various  mediums, 
dimensions  variable,  installation  view.  Musee  du  Louvre. 


Robert  Wilson 

Musee  du  Louvre 
Paris 

As  the  Louvre's  latest  guest 
curator,  the  avant-garde  vi¬ 
sual  artist  and  theater  direc¬ 
tor  Robert  Wilson  offered 
museumgoers  an  intriguing 
two-part  glimpse  into  his  cre¬ 
ative  process.  The  main  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  salle  de  la 
Chapelle,  "Living  Rooms,"  re¬ 
created  Wilson's  office  in  the 
Watermill  Center,  the  artistic 
community  and  laboratory  he 
founded  on  Long  Island,  New 
York,  in  1992.  Evoking  the  famous  back 
wall  of  Andre  Breton's  studio  in  Paris, 
Wilson  transposed  an  eclectic  collection 
of  objects  and  artifacts  from  Watermill 
into  the  gallery,  mixing  the  periods  and 
genres  that  play  an  integral  role  in  his 
practice  and  reflecting  his  curiosity  and 
restless  spirit. 

Encircling  his  oversize  bed,  his  per¬ 
sonal  collection  of  tribal  art  and  flea- 
market  discoveries  hung  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Visitors  were  invited  to  drift 
through  the  deliberate  chaos,  wandering 
among  such  treasures  as  Marlene  Diet¬ 
rich's  cream-colored  pumps,  a  selection 
of  designer  chairs,  ancient  Chinese  ce¬ 
ramics,  tribal  masks,  a  Robert  Map¬ 
plethorpe  photo,  a  dirty  pink  glove  found 
on  Seventh  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  and 
Wilson's  very  first  acquisition,  an  anony¬ 
mous  canvas  he  bought  at  the  age  of  12 
for  75  cents.  Intentionally  displayed 
without  labels  or  explanations,  the  ob¬ 
jects  welcomed  a  vast  range  of  possible 
readings.  Fiercely  poetic  and  powerful, 
the  room  seemed  at  once  a  refuge,  a 
shrine,  and  a  mausoleum. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  salle  de  la  Maquette 
and  in  the  salon  Denon,  Wilson  pre¬ 
sented  a  series  of  recent  videos  he  made 
in  collaboration  with  Lady  Gaga.  Eerie 
and  strangely  beautiful,  the  videos  col¬ 
lage  the  pop  singer's  face  onto  still  im¬ 
ages  of  the  protagonists  of  famous 
paintings,  such  as  Jacques-Louis  David's 
Marat  slumped  in  the  bathtub.  The  fig¬ 
ures  at  first  appear  motionless,  but  then 
they  move,  almost  imperceptibly— the 
eyelids  on  Solario's  decapitated  John 
the  Baptist  flutter  faintly,  a  tear  runs 
down  the  cheek  of  Ingres's  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Caroline  Riviere. 

—Laurie  Hurwitz 


Raymond 

Depardon 

Grand  Palais 
Paris 

A  photographer,  photojournalist,  and 
documentary  filmmaker,  71 -year-old 
Raymond  Depardon  is  beloved  in  France 
for  his  sensitive,  socially  conscious  im¬ 
ages.  Often  featuring  politicians,  psychi¬ 
atric  hospitals,  or  police  stations. 
Depardon's  photographs  focus  on  inner- 
city  poverty,  the  effects  of  war,  and  the 
disappearance  of  rural  villages  from  an 
increasingly  globalized  planet. 

This  exhibition,  however,  organized  by 
Depardon  along  with  curator  Herve 
Chandes  of  the  Cartier  Foundation  for 
Contemporary  Art,  brought  together 
some  160  color  photographs  made  since 
the  1950s  that  revealed  the  artist's  softer, 
more  intimate  side.  Depardon  has  said 
that  he  associates  color  with  his  child¬ 
hood  on  his  parents'  farm,  and  the  earli¬ 
est  photographs  on  view— a  snapshot  of 


Raymond  Depardon,  Salon  du  camping,  Porte  de 
Vincennes,  1960,  C-print,  954"  x  954".  Grand  Palais. 


his  mother  or  a  red  tractor,  or  a 
self-portrait  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher  as  a  teen  on  an  Italian 
scooter— are  suffused  with  a 
tender,  caramel-colored  light. 
Although  the  show  also  in¬ 
cluded  political  images,  such  as 
a  photo  of  the  Mapuche  Indians 
in  Chile  in  1971,  and  a  1978 
shot  taken  on  assignment  in 
Beirut  that  captures  the  effects 
of  the  Lebanese  Civil  War,  the 
majority  of  photographs  depict 
farmers  and  wedding  goers, 
beaches  and  barber  shops.  In 
these  quotidian  images,  Depar¬ 
don  focuses  on  simple  things: 
how  light  hits  the  facade  of  a  building, 
the  vivid  red  of  a  small  Formica  table,  or 
the  bright-blue  wall  of  a  modest  hotel. 

The  show's  title,  "Un  moment  si  doux" 
(A  sweet  moment),  referred  specifically 
to  a  selection  of  images  from  Depardon's 
recent  travels  to  Bolivia,  Ethiopia,  Chad, 
and  Hawaii,  all  stored  together  in  a  box 
on  which  he  had  scribbled  that  phrase. 

But  it  remains  an  apt  description  of  all 
the  photos  on  view,  which  conveyed  a 
sense  of  nostalgia,  poetic  and  melancholy, 
like  stills  from  a  Jacques  Demy  film. 

—Laurie  Hurwitz 

Victor  Burgin 

Richard  Saltoun  and  Ambika  P3 
London 

Since  the  1960s,  British  artist  Victor  Bur- 
gin  has  made  Conceptual  art  pieces  that 
combine  passages  of  academic-sounding 
text  with  photography.  At  first  glance,  his 
posters  and  prints  often  look  like  up¬ 
market  advertising,  but  closer  inspection 
reveals  sly  commentaries  on  gender, 
class,  and  consumerism,  always  shaped 
by  the  crisp,  Minimalist  esthetic  that  he 
developed  as  a  student  working  under 
Donald  Judd  at  Yale. 

Burgin's  early  works  offer  provocative 
questioning  of  material  aspirations.  The 
show  at  Richard  Saltoun  included  works 
on  paper  from  the  '70s  and  '80s,  such  as 
the  well-known  piece  Possession  (1976), 
in  which  a  photograph  of  a  couple  em¬ 
bracing  is  accompanied  by  the  words 
"What  does  possession  mean  to  you?  7% 
of  our  population  own  84%  of  our 
wealth."  Burgin  arranged  that  year  to 
have  500  copies  of  the  poster  plastered 
all  over  the  English  city  of  Newcastle, 
demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  he 
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Victor  Burgin,  Revolutions,  1989,  silk-screened  poster 
commissioned  by  the  French  government, 

33"  x  23%".  Richard  Saltoun. 


conceived  his  work  as  an  address  to  the 
general  public  and  not  just  the  art  world. 

Other  pieces  on  view  were  a  bit  more 
esoteric.  Think  About  It  (1976/2011)  in¬ 
cludes  a  close-up  image  of  Rodin's  The 
Thinker  next  to  a  photograph  of  a  man 
who  appears  to  be  deep  in  thought,  as  well 
as  a  long  block  of  text  that  might  once 
have  sounded  cutting-edge  but  today  rings 
like  a  parody  of  postmodern  jargon. 

Meanwhile,  an  exhibition  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Westminster's  nearby  Ambika 
P3  art  space  included  a  large  selection  of 
Burgin's  more  recent  photography  and 
films.  The  films  have  a  quiet,  contempla¬ 
tive  air  and  coloration  that  stand  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  black-and-white  austerity 
and  political  bent  of  his  early  work. 

Taken  together,  these  two  unaffiliated 
exhibitions  gave  a  rich  sense  of  Burgin's 
bold  yet  refined  interplay  of  word, 
image,  and  concept,  and  neatly  demon¬ 
strated  this  influential  philosopher-artist's 
range  of  talents.  —Roger  Atwood 

Leonora 

Carrington 

Irish  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Dublin 

Leonora  Carrington's  life  had  an  epic 
quality,  imbued  with  magic  and  myth. 
Born  in  England  in  1917,  she  moved  to 
Paris  in  the  '30s  and  worked  alongside 
Surrealists  Andre  Breton  and  Max  Ernst 


(with  whom  she  was  romantically  in¬ 
volved  for  some  years)  before  fleeing 
Nazi-occupied  France  for  Mexico.  She  re¬ 
mained  in  Mexico  City  until  her  death  in 
2011,  painting  fantastic  beings  and  cos¬ 
mic  dramas  in  lyrical  dreamscapes.  This 
terrific  show,  curated  by  Sean  Kissane, 
displayed  Carrington's  remarkable  body 
of  paintings,  sculptures,  and  tapestries. 

Icons  and  motifs  derived  from  Surreal¬ 
ism,  so  often  applied  as  a  route  into  the 
subconscious,  were  used  to  evoke  the 
deeply  personal  and  allegorical  in  the 
artist's  work.  Her  scenes  are  never  static, 
and  figures  are  depicted  in  constant 
motion  or  transformation.  In  Darvault 


Leonora  Carrington,  Darvault,  ca.  1950,  oil  on  canvas, 
31’%"  x  25%".  Irish  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


(ca.  1950),  a  figure  with  both  feline  and 
feminine  characteristics  reaches  toward 
two  boys  in  black  capes  (they  represent 
the  artist's  sons,  according  to  the  show's 
catalogue)  who  spin  like  dervishes  in  a 
spare,  de  Chiricoesque  courtyard.  And  in 
Three  Women  around  a  Table  (1951),  a 
woman's  head  appears  to  metamorphose 
before  our  eyes  into  an  ibis. 

Kissane's  decision  to  organize  the 
works  by  theme,  rather  than  chronology, 
worked  well,  emphasizing  Carrington's 
ahead-of-her-time  interest  in  examining 
female  archetypes,  including  witches  and 
femmes  fatales.  In  The  Giantess  (The 
Guardian  of  the  Egg),  ca.  1947,  a  tower¬ 
ing  earth  goddess  parts  the  white  shroud 
covering  her  shoulders  to  release  a  flock 
of  geese,  while  tiny  peasants  and  farm 
animals  flee  across  a  landscape  worthy  of 
Bruegel.  The  figure  exudes  fertility  and 
power,  yet,  with  her  tiny  face  and  dainty 


feet  sticking  out  beneath  her  robes,  she 
appears  strangely  vulnerable. 

Subtitled  "The  Celtic  Surrealist,"  this 
show  sought  to  emphasize  Carrington's 
Irish  roots  (her  mother  was  born  there) 
by  highlighting  the  traditional  Irish  ele¬ 
ments  in  her  richly  allusive  compositions. 
Ultimately,  the  Irish  connection  seemed 
merely  one  minute  aspect  of  Carrington's 
complex  pictorial  language— but  it  hardly 
mattered  in  a  show  as  strong  as  this. 

— Roger  A  twood 

Dil  Hildebrand 

Pierre-Franpois  Ouellette  Art 
Contemporain/Centre  Space 
Toronto 

Architecture  has  often  informed  the  work 
of  Dil  Hildebrand,  who  quit  his  job  paint¬ 
ing  theater  sets  in  2006  and  went  back  to 
school  for  an  M.F.A.  That  same  year,  the 
Montreal-based  artist  won  the  RBC  Cana¬ 
dian  Painting  Competition,  one  of  the 
country's  most  prestigious  art  prizes,  with 
canvases  depicting  off-kilter  interiors  and 
landscapes  whose  perspectives  were 
sometimes  skewed  to  vertiginous  effect. 

This  lively  exhibition,  titled  "And  so  on 
and  so  forth. . .,"  included  seven  acrylic 
and  oil  paintings  on  canvas,  linen,  and 
panel  (all  from  2013),  as  well  as  a  playful 
suite  of  ten  mixed-media  collages  on 
paper.  Every  composition  featured  irreg¬ 
ular  arcs,  circles,  squares,  triangles,  and 
lines  corralled  into  forms  resembling  pre¬ 
carious  structures,  all  depicted  against 


Dil  Hildebrand,  Abandoned  Building,  2013,  acrylic  on 
linen,  76"  x  58".  Pierre-Frangois  Ouellette  Art 
Contemporain/Centre  Space. 
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gridded  backgrounds  that  recall  drafting 
boards.  The  top-heavy  modular  structure 
in  Abandoned  Building,  for  example,  fea¬ 
tures  three  rectangular  "windows"  of  a 
lovely  translucent  blue,  while  the  simi¬ 
larly  fanciful  construct  titled  A  history 
untold  seems  to  rest  on  a  seesawing  base. 

The  impressive,  12-panel  painting  that 
gave  the  exhibition  its  title  was  inspired 
by  ancient  friezes  the  artist  saw  in  the 
British  Museum.  Although  each  of  the 
panels  can  stand  alone  as  a  discrete  unit, 
when  all  12  are  displayed  together  they 
appear  to  represent  stacked  shelves  of 
small,  geometric,  yet  vaguely  anthropo¬ 
morphic  figures,  arranged  as  though  on 
an  assembly  line.  Undulating  sequen¬ 
tially  between  complete  and  collapsed 
states,  the  forms  evoke  the  pioneering 
motion  photography  of  Eadweard  Muy¬ 
bridge,  as  well  as  the  fragmentation  of 
the  figure  in  Marcel  Duchamp's  iconic 
Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  (No.  2), 

1912.  Peppered  throughout  Hildebrand's 
panels  are  "handwritten"  notations  such 
as  "put  elsewhere"  or  "problem  area," 
suggesting  that  he  is  already  searching 
for  some  creative  obstacles  to  overcome 
in  his  next  body  of  work.  —Bill  Clarke 

Pierrette  Bloch 

Musee  Jenisch  Vevey 
Vevey,  Switzerland 

In  this  excellent  retrospective,  curated  by 
Julie  Enckell  Julliard  and  Stephanie 
Serra,  some  130  collages,  drawings,  dabs 
of  India  ink  on  paper,  and  delicate  horse¬ 
hair  sculptures  summarized  65  years  of 
art  making  by  Pierrette  Bloch,  who  is  still 
going  strong  at  age  85.  There  were  refer¬ 
ences  to  Minimalism  throughout,  but  the 
artist,  who  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Paris  except  for  a  brief  period  of  exile  in 
Switzerland  during  World  War  II,  has  al¬ 
ways  remained  outside  of  art  move¬ 
ments.  Her  work  is  as  timeless  as  it  is 
weightless,  as  much  about  its  empty 
space  as  it  is  about  its  repetitive  dots  of 
ink  or  delicate  traceries  of  horsehair. 

Organized  chronologically,  the  show 
began  with  quick,  improvisational  char¬ 
coal  sketches  from  the  1940s  that  cap¬ 
tured  the  movements  of  mimes.  These 
sketches  presaged  Bloch's  impending 
turn  toward  abstraction  in  the  '50s,  when 
she  began  creating  collages  from  torn 
pieces  of  paper.  The  collages,  in  turn, 
bear  splotches  of  ink  that  foreshadow 
the  obsessive  dots  and  dabs,  or  series  of 


Pierrette  Bloch,  Sans  titre,  1978,  China  ink 
on  paper,  10%"  x  8%".  Musee  Jenisch  Vevey. 


connected  loops,  that  have  become  a  leit¬ 
motif  of  her  later  works. 

In  the  "Lignes  de  papier"  (Lines  of 
paper)  series,  begun  in  the  '90s,  Bloch  ap¬ 
plied  rhythmic  inky  markings  to  long, 
narrow  scrolls  of  paper.  Displayed  end- 
to-end  in  three  rows,  which  stretched 
nearly  30  feet,  the  series  constituted  a 
high  point  of  this  stunning  show.  It 
shared  esthetic  kinship  with  another  se¬ 
ries  made  with  horsehair,  a  material  Bloch 
encountered  in  a  Paris  shop  in  the  '80s 
and  decided  to  incorporate  into  her  prac¬ 
tice.  Titled  "Fils  de  crin"  (Horsehair  Lines) 
and  wrapped  around  nylon  threads 
strung  horizontally  against  the  walls, 
these  delicate  swirls,  arabesques,  spirals, 
and  whorls  of  horsehair— sculptural 
drawings,  you  might  call  them— cast  faint 
shadows  that  became  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  works'  visual  impression. 

Viewed  altogether,  the  "drawings" 
Bloch  has  created  over  the  course  of  her 
life— whether  made  with  quills,  brushes, 
pencils,  chalk,  charcoal,  torn  paper, 
horsehair,  or  other  myriad  materials— 
share  their  maker's  signature  vitality. 

—Mary  Krienke 

Not  Vital 

Galerie  Urs  Meile 
Beijing 

Marked  by  a  wry,  often  self-deprecating 
sense  of  humor,  Not  Vital's  varied  artistic 
output  draws  from  the  tradition  of  Mini¬ 
malism  while  exploring  the  inventive  po¬ 
tential  of  found  materials.  In  addition  to 
transforming  an  island  off  the  coast  of 


Patagonia  into  an  environmental  art 
project,  for  instance,  he  once  stuffed 
1,000  bronze  sculptures  with  cow  dung 
and  sold  them  to  aid  burn  victims  in 
Nepal.  In  recent  years,  the  Swiss-born 
artist  has  turned  increasingly  to  making 
paintings,  especially  of  local  Beijing 
artists— but  this  exhibition  focused  on 
new  sculptures  from  2013. 

Titled  "guarda  which  means  "to 
look  at"  in  both  the  Swiss  language  Ro- 
mansh  and  Chinese,  this  substantial  exhi¬ 
bition  was  sparsely  arranged  throughout 
three  separate  gallery  spaces.  In  most  of 
the  works,  Vital  supplemented  the  stain¬ 
less  steel  that  usually  underpins  his  work 
with  local  materials  such  as  coal  and  mar¬ 
ble.  In  one  room,  chunks  of  coal  stretch¬ 
ing  nearly  six  feet  high  and  taken  from  a 
Beijing  coal  mine  were  supported  by 
stainless-steel  bases.  This  "Piz  Nair"  se¬ 
ries  of  sculptures  served  as  portraits  of 
the  Swiss  mountain  range,  reminding 
viewers  that  beauty  can  exist  in  the 
coarsest  of  natural  materials  and  offering 
a  rough-cut  response  to  the  understated 
elegance  of  Chinese  landscape  painting. 
Elsewhere,  Vital  framed  slabs  of  Dali 
marble  from  southern  China  in  plaster 
enclosures  and  set  them  around  the 
room,  intimating  the  Chinese  rivers-and- 
mountains  genre  while  also  recalling  the 
spare  eeriness  of  a  Rothko  painting. 

Although  this  show  lacked  Vital's 
trademark  sense  of  humor,  it  successfully 
engaged  notions  of  the  serious,  the  mon¬ 
umental,  and  the  sublime— seamlessly 
combining  Chinese  materials  and  tradi¬ 
tions  with  motifs  from  the  artist's  native 
Engadin  landscape.  —Stacey  Duff 


Not  Vital,  Piz  Nair,  2013,  coal  on  a  base  of  stainless 
steel,  60"  x  29"  x  23%".  Galerie  Urs  Meile. 
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Calm  in  the  Distance,  36“  x  48",  acrylic  on  canvas 


Mark  Alexander 

E-mail:  malexanderl678@gmail.com 


Saint  Gallo's  Square ,  original  oil,  40"  x  50“  &  prints 


Carl  Borgia 

Phone:  561.738.0128 
E-mail:  carlborgia@gmail.com 
Website:  www.carlborgia.com 


Booped,  2012,  mixed  media  on  canvas,  48“  x  63" 


Anthony  James  Coffey 

E-mail:  www.anthonycoffey.com/contact 
Website:  www.anthonycoffey.com 
Represented  by  Green  Tara  Group 


Left:  Untitled,  2013;  Right:  Untitled,  2013 

Grayson  Huffman 

E-mail:  gray.huffman@gmail.com 
Website:  graysonhuffman.com 


The  Power  and  the  Glory,  30“  x  40",  oil  on  linen 


Kathleen  Dunphy  Fine  Art 

Phone:  209.728.9825 

Email:  kathleen@kathleendunphy.com 

Website:  www.kathleendunphy.com 

2014  exhibitions  include  shows  at  the  Knowlton  Gallery 

in  Lodi,  CA;  Illume  Gallery  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT;  and  the 

Argosy  Gallery  in  Bar  Harbor,  ME 


Lost  and  Found-1  (art  beginnings,  lost  and  destroyed  in  war,  and  extinct  and  endangered  species),  2013,  36"  x  78", 
oil  on  linen 


Ronald  Katz 

Website:  www.ronaldkatz.com 


Leonard  S.  Breger  1920-2013 

Website:  www.artfools.com 

Memorial  Retrospective:  Mar.  6th-April  27th, 

Kings  Gallery  /  First  Unitarian  Universalist  Society,  SF,  CA 


Homage:  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  acrylic  on  cut-shape 
masonite,  92"  x42" 


ArtistsDirectory 


Face  Cuddle,  2012,  4'  x  4'  x  3',  polyfil ,  cotton,  steel 


Brittany  Kowalski 

Website:  www.brittanykowalski.com 


Circles  Game,  41"  x  48",  mixed  media  on  paper 


Lucinda  Lynch 

E-mail:  lucindalynch@gmail.com 
Website:  www.lucindalynch.com 
Exhibiting  at  ArtExpo  NY,  April  4-6,  2014 


Left:  Snapshot  of  Liu  Hospital;  Right:  Nodding  Disease,  Mundri 


Daniel  Taylor 

E-mail:  daniel@canvasbagmedia.com 
Website:  canvasbagmedia.com 


Silenced  Voices,  2013 


Maidy  Morhous,  Sculptor 

E-mail:  maidymorhous@gmail.com 
Website:  www.maidymorhous.com 


Left:  Underground,  2013;  Right:  Vision,  2013 

Emma  Robertshaw 

E-mail:  emma.robertshaw@gmail.com 
Website:  www.flickr.com/photos/emmarobertshaw 


Quetico:  New  Day.. .Day's  End,  thread  on  rust 
pigmented  textile,  2013 

Jean  Judd 

Phone:  715.566.0212 
E-mail:  jean@jeanjudd.com 
Website:  www.jeanjudd.com 
Textile  Art. ..Discover  the  Possibilities!™ 

Part  of  the  Quetico  Provincial  Park  Permanent  Art 
Collection 


ARTresource  Directory 


Complete  Website  Packages  for  Artists 

artspan.com 


Why  have  an  Artspan  website? 

•  EASY  to  set  up  and  manage. 

•  TOTALLY  customizable  design:  layout,  fonts  &  colors 

•  AS  MANY  images,  galleries  and  pages  as  you'd  like. 

•  ECOMMERCE:  Sell  your  work  with  the  integrated 

shopping  carts  and  Prints-on-Demand  feature. 


Features  include  optional  built-in  BLOG. 
Mobile  friendly. 

EXPERT  customer  service. 

LOW  COST!  Hosting  included.  I 


£  i 

su  i 

^•*1 

Sample 

Artspan 

Websites 


1  —t 

FREE 

30  DAY 

TRIAL 

L__I 


Each  website  has  its  own  domain  name 
but  can  also  be  found  with  Artspan.com 
searches,  directories  and  genre  portals. 

YOUR  WORK  WILL  BE  SEEN. 

ask@artspan.com  |  609.397.0888 


Last  Call:  Hugh  Steers  Monograph 

Visual  AIDS  announces  its  forthcoming  monograph  Hugh  Steers, 
documenting  the  late  artist’s  paintings  and  drawings  and  featuring 
essays  by  Cynthia  Carr,  Dale  Peck,  and  others. 


Collectors,  museums, 
and  galleries  or  other 
institutions  who  own  or 
have  owned  paintings 
or  drawings  by  Hugh  Steers 
and  have  not  been  reached 
are  invited  to  contact  us. 

Please  contact: 

Karen  Kelly,  Managing  Editor, 
Dancing  Foxes  Press 
by  March  3,  2014 
kjkelly.df@gmail.com 

Personal  photographs,  writings, 
and  ephemera  are  also  of  interest 

All  information  is  kept  in  strictest 
confidence  and  requests  for 
anonymity  will  be  honored. 


Visual 

iniiapti  niiwi  ill  wniwrrttB 


AIDS 


Visual  AIDS 

526  W.  26th  Street,  #510,  NYC  10001 
www.visualaids.org 


Painting  by  artist  Jennifer  Perlmutter 


We  offer  assistance  in  emergency  response 
planning  and  strategies  to  protect  your 
building,  art  and  cultural  heritage  collections 
from  water  damage  and  contamination. 


ARTSENVIRONMENT.COM 
866-790 -7677  I  INFO@ARTSENVIRONMENT.COM 


Marilyn  3.  Serigraph  1979  -  $ 1649  US 

800.888.1063  or  718.937.0901 
art@rogallery.com 


Seeking  Artworks  Now  for  Future  Auctions 


Introducing: 

ART  news 
Headlines 


A  bi-weekly  e-newsletter 
created  to  keep  you  up  to 
date  with  the  latest  news 
from  ARTnews.com  as 
well  as  interesting  and 
relevent  cultural  news 
from  around  the  web. 

Visit  ARTnews.com 

and  sign  up  today! 
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Exhibition  /  Competition 

Agora  Gallery,  NYC.  Call  to  artists  for  The  29th  Annual 
Chelsea  International  Fine  Art  Competition.  Awards:  cash, 
group  exhibition,  internet  exposure.  Enter  online: 
http://www.agora-gallery.com/competition 

The  Montserrat  Contemporary  Art  Gallery  has  been 

successfully  operating  in  New  York  City  for  the  last  25 
years  and  we  invite  artists  to  send  their  resumes,  artist 
statements,  website  info,  and  not  more  than  5  jpg  images 
representative  of  your  work,  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
a  solo  exhibition  and/or  to  participate  in  our  annual 
International  Salon.  Please  send  your  information  to 
art@montserratgallery.com  or  mail  it  to  547  W  27th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10001  withaSASE. 

The  Korea  Arts  Foundation  of  America  Seeking 

applicants  for  its  upcoming  biennial  competition.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  their  works  reviewed  by  an  esteemed 
panel  of  jurors  and  the  chance  to  win  $10,000  and  an 
exhibition  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Jurors:  Dan 
Cameron(OCMA),  Carol  Eliel(LACMA),  Alma  Ruiz  (MOCA) 
Deadline:  March  31,  2014.  Please  visit  www.kafa.us  for 
details. 

Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  The 

Lillian  Orlowsky  and  William  Freed  Foundation  Grant  is 
given  to  painters  aged  45  or  older  in  support  of  the  highest 
merit  by  lesser  known  and  needy  artists.  Applications  are 
available  online  at  www.paam.org.  Completed  applications 
must  be  postmarked  by  April  1 , 201 4. 

Viridian  Artists  25th  Annual  International  Juried  Exhibition 

Entry  Deadline:  Friday  April  11,  2014.  Juror:  Katherine 
Brinson,  Associate  Curator,  Guggenheim  Museum,  NYC. 
Katherine  Brinson  is  particularly  interested  in  emerging 
artists.  Open  to  all  US  and  International  artists  working  in 
2D  and  3D  media.Cash  prizes,  Power-point  presentation, 
Group  Exhibition  July  1-19, 2014.  FOR  GUIDELINES  AND  HOW 
TO  ENTER  GO  TO:  www.viridianartists.com/submission. 
$45/3  works,  $5  each  additional  work,  Viridian  Artists,  548 
West  28th  St. ,  NY  NY  10001 

Artworks  Wanted 


SEEKING  to  BUY 

.ChiuraOBATA 
Shiko  MUNAKATA 
Joichi  HOSHI 

veronica@egenolfgallery.com 
661  -821  -0256  Excellent  prices  paid! 


Internet 

^  Free  Arts  NYC 

HELP  US  INSPIRE  HOPE, 
SELF-ESTEEM  AND  CREATIVITY. 
WWW.FREEARTSNYC.ORG 


Art  Advisor  Services' 


apprizeart 

■  finding  value  in  art  appreciation . 

Fine  Art  Appraisals 
1.800.419.0250 
www.apprizeart.com 


ART  NOW  MANAGEMENT  helps  artists  to  market  and 
brand  themselves.  Consultant  with  over  20  years  of  NYC  Art 
World  experience,  an  MBA  in  Marketing,  former  gallery 
owner,  a  degree  in  Art  History  from  Columbia  University  and 
graduate  of  MoMA.  Advising  artists  at  all  levels  and  aspira¬ 
tions  on  how  best  to  achieve  their  goals  with  expert  career 
guidance,  Strategic,  pragmatic  and  helpful.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  please  visit  www.artnowmanagement.com.  To  set  up 
an  appointment  or  learn  more  call  917.446.1028  or  email 
ellen@artnowmanagement.com, 


Art  For  Sale 


artistsoftheblackhills.com 
/4>i t  ttotvA&ie  et&e 


Book  Available 


Call  800-838-9885 
Amazon.com 

www.MusuemQualityFineArt.com 


any  painting  any  size 
Over  600  color  images 


PIECES  F® R  PEACE 

YOUNG  MINDS  BUILD  BRIDGES  PROGRAM 


CHWts 


Visit  CityArts.org  to  buy 
a  piece  or  donate. 
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ARTnews  in  a 
whole  new  way 
on  a  variety  of 
devices. 


Introducing  the 
digital  edition  of 
ARTnews, 
now  available  by 
subscription. 


Visit 

artnews.com 
to  learn  more. 
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CRITIC’S  PICK  RICHARD  MOSSE 


Still  from  the  The  Enclave,  2012-13,  shot  on  infrared  film  and  transferred  to  video. 


Weaving  between  blazing  pink,  violet,  and  crimson  fields  of  tall  grasses  and  other  exotic  flora,  we  follow  rebel  troops 
in  berets  and  camouflage  through  a  stunning  panorama  of  plains,  mountains,  and  villages  that  might,  at  first  glance, 
evoke  a  Vogue  fashion  shoot  set  in  the  Land  of  Oz.  Instead,  this  six-channel  video  projection  takes  us  through  the  killing 
fields  of  the  eastern  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  jumping  from  screen  to  screen  and  offering  a  deeply  immersive 
experience  without  3-D  paraphernalia.  This  is  The  Enclave  (2012-13),  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  yet  jarring  40-minute 
multimedia  installation  by  New  York-based  Irish  photographer  and  video  artist  Richard  Mosse. 

Installed  in  the  Irish  Pavilion  at  the  55th  Venice  Biennale,  The  Enclave  was  made  with  Kodak  Aerochrome,  a  discontinued 
infrared  surveillance  film  used  to  detect  hidden  targets  for  aerial  bombing  (and  a  favorite  medium  of  psychedelic  artists  in 
the  1970s).  Mosse's  film  glows  with  a  supercharged  surreality,  as  the  green  landscape  is  transformed  into  saturated  pinks 
and  eye-catching  reds.  This  color  palette  has  characterized  Mosse's  photographs  and  videos  for  the  past  several  years,  since 
he  first  discovered  the  film.  "My  process  is  deeply  intuitive,  and  all  I  did  was  turn  everything  pink,"  he  says.  "I've  been  crit¬ 
icized  for  that,  but  my  images  are  no  more  abstract  than  a  black-and-white  photograph.  They  are  both  constructs." 

Born  in  1980  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Mosse  has  a  B.A.  from  King's  College  in  London,  a  postgraduate  diploma  from  Gold¬ 
smiths  College  in  London,  and  an  M.F.A.  from  Yale  University.  Since  2008,  he  has  been  represented  by  Jack  Shainman 
Gallery  in  New  York,  where  The  Enclave  is  on  view  through  March  22.  Known  for  enormous  photographs  of  conflict 
zones,  the  artist  discovered  Aerochrome  while  looking  for  less  conventional,  more  gripping  ways  to  represent  harrowing 
narratives  that  "exist  beyond  language"— a  search  that  became  increasingly  urgent  after  his  travels  through  Iraq  in  2009, 

where  he  photographed  Saddam  Hussein's  palace  and  other  devastated  sites. 

"My  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  photojournalism,"  Mosse  says,  "but  hardly  anyone  no¬ 
ticed  the  difference  between  my  photographs  and  those  seen  in  the  newspapers."  And  al¬ 
though  the  Aerochrome  film  was  something  that  "no  serious  photographer  would  touch," 
Mosse  liked  it  because  the  infrared,  made  to  "detect  the  invisible,  also  made  a  little-known 
war  that  was  a  humanitarian  disaster  visible." 

With  that  goal  in  mind,  he  travelled  from  2010-11  to  the  war-ravaged  eastern  Congo,  ac¬ 
companied  by  American  artist  and  cinematographer  Trevor  Tweeten  and  Australian  musician 
Ben  Frost,  who  composed  the  soundtrack  for  The  Enclave.  There,  Mosse  made  his  first  series 
of  eerily  gorgeous,  impossible-to-overlook  photographs,  radiant  with  his  now  signature  rosy 
hues.  "Beauty  is  important  to  me,"  he  says.  "It's  a  way  to  make  people  see,  to  make  them 
feel.  But  it  also  creates  an  ethical  problem  in  people's  minds,  a  confusion  when  human  suffer- 
Richard  Mosse.  ing  is  made  beautiful.  I  want  that;  I  want  people  to  pay  attention."  —Lilly  Wei 


Lilly  Wei  is  a  contributing  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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